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EDITORIAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


The symposium this month is entitled Secondary Education in the 
Modern World. The rationale for this emphasis is that the world is coming 
closer together, and that problems elsewhere are of greater concern to us 
than ever before. Each educational leader in his own local community is 
increasingly called upon to bring to bear on his own problems the back- 
ground of world-wide understanding of educational practices and issues. 
Each year larger and larger numbers of persons from local communities 
are traveling abroad, and with the increase of government and private 
resources available for foreign study and travel, many more teachers and 
students are having foreign experience. From these persons comes a rising 
crescendo of questions concerning our educational system, prompted by 
seeing systems differing markedly from our own.and not only working, 
but in some instances working very well. 

Your editor has been fortunate enough during the past year, under 
the provisions of the Fulbright program, to have studied in considerable 
detail the secondary educational systems in two countries (Australia and 
New Zealand), and to have visited for short periods of time sixteen other 
countries in the Far East, in the Middle East, and in Europe. During the 
ensuing months we shall share with you some observations of the manner 
in which secondary education is developing in other parts of the world 
and attempt to relate these observations to some of the problems in our 
own educational system. 

America, and American education in particular, is being subjected to 
a searching analysis throughout the world today. The kinds of questions 
about American education that were most frequently raised by persons 
in other countries reveal something of the tenor of foreign attitudes. For 
example : 


1. Is “Blackboard Jungle” a true picture of schools in the United 
States ? 
Are not standards in American schools comparatively low? 
Is not discipline in U.S. schools difficult, and is not juvenile delin- 
quency a more serious problem than in other countries? 
Do not youngsters grow up too soon and become overly sophisti- 
cated at an early age? 
Is not the personal factor neglected in the large American schools? 
Are they not over-organized and over-administered ? 


Do the beautiful new school buildings and the wonderful equip- 
ment and supplies really markedly affect the quality of education ? 
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There is a strong disposition to believe that education in the United 
States is rather shallow, too many pupils are permitted to stay in school 
without exerting much effort, standards are low and not clearly defined, 
and too much time is given to administration at the expense of teaching; 
in short, it is suggested that we may have beautiful school buildings in 
which rather poor education is taking place. And everywhere, but espe- 
cially in those countries inhabited by non-whites—which represent a sub- 
stantial majority of the population of the world—our behavior with regard 
to racial integration is being watched with heightened interest. Every 
untoward incident is reported in large headlines on the front pages of the 
presses of the world. 

The favorable side of the picture is presented mainly by those educa- 
tors who have themselves been to the United States, where they have seen 
what is being done in this country to cope with problems that perplex 
educators throughout the world today. They too are impressed with the 
buildings and equipment, but they are more enthusiastic concerning such 
things as, for example, 


(1) the high degree of interest and support of the local community 
and citizenry in school affairs, 


the scheme of comprehensive-type schools that permits the post- 
ponement of inevitable career and curricular choices for as long 
as necessary, so that various alternatives remain open to pupils 
until they are mature enough to choose wisely, and 


the highly professional attitude of teachers and administrators 
toward their work and the extent to which they continuously 
improve themselves and keep up-to-date. 


It has been a sobering experience to realize the dominant position 
occupied at the moment by the United States in world affairs, and the 
generally critical attitude taken abroad toward the United States. It has 
been instructive, too, to have been far enough removed from the U.S. 
scene for a year to return to it with that heightened sensitivity that seems 
to prevail as one first approaches a new situation—enabling one to note 
what seems to be most characteristic, and especially to observe the changes 
that have occurred during the period of absence. One of the most notice- 
able differences over the year seems to be greater concern and familiarity 
with the crisis in education on the part of citizens and leaders in every 
walk of life. This movement, under way for several years, is gaining 
momentum; and it would seem that people in the communities of this 
country seem to be beginning genuinely to worry about what is going to 
happen to the school system as masses of young children begin to sweep 
up through the secondary and higher levels. In almost every newsstand 
we note that the major daily papers and the popular weekly and monthly 
periodicals contain stories about the crisis in teaching or the critical situ- 
ation in our high schools. Leading columnists—not educators—and schol- 
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ars from the various scientific and humanistic disciplines are analyzing 
the problem. 

It seems, too, that we hear more voices asking whether we are not 
trying to keep some pupils in school too long (a question asked repeatedly 
abroad ) ; and whether we ought to reconsider the meaning of a high school 
diploma: should it not stand for some minimum level of achievement 
as it does elsewhere in the world? The cry concerning teacher shortage 
seems to be even shriller than a year ago, and there appears to be some 
response from the foundations and corporations, at least so far as trying 
to cope with the shortage of science and mathematics teachers. The pro- 
grams for the gifted or talented pupils have moved rapidly forward with 
expanded state and national scholarship programs. In California, it would 
seem to is that perhaps one of the most far-reaching developments for 
secondary education was the decision of the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators to accept responsibility for the accredi- 
tation of secondary schools on a broad and comprehensive basis. 

Upon returning to the American scene, we ask the question: is it not 
possible to borrow the strong points of other systems, without including 
their bad features, and to eliminate the weak features of our system, with- 
out scrapping its fundamental achievements? This sounds feasible on 
the surface, but upon closer examination the difficulties appear. An edu- 
cational system is, as its name implies, made up of interrelated parts, in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of the culture. Change one aspect and 
all others are affected. A school system is not an exportable commodity. 
Indeed some of the greatest educational incongruities we saw abroad were 
bits of educational phenomena transplanted from one part of the world 
to another, adopted without reference to the needs of the local environ- 
ment, which had become firmly rooted with the passage of time. 

Secondary education is being shaken to its very foundations and is 
everywhere in transition. Movements throughout the world in the mid- 
twentieth century are reshaping educational thinking. In vast areas, major 
concern is still with primary education, or, to use a more descriptive phrase, 
with fundamental education, which touches children, youth, and adults. 
The shift that seems to be occurring in secondary education is from a 
small, selective, academic type of school to a broadly inclusive school, that 
encompasses a wider and wider variety of subjects for an increasingly 
larger segment of the total population. We noted these trends in such 
countries as Australia, New Zealand, England, Fiji, and India. Since 
this movement has been under way for a longer time in the United States, 
we have some useful experiences to share with these other countries as 
they grope with the problems that are attendant upon this shift. It is a 
mistake, however, to conclude, as do some of the critics abroad, that these 
countries as they move in this direction are trying to follow or to adopt 
the American system. It would be more accurate to state that similar 
forces are operating throughout the world, and that some countries are 
responding more and others less rapidly to them. These forces are the 
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result of revolutionary changes; a change in thought throughout many 
lands which asserts that every human being possesses the right to educa- 
tional opportunity sufficient to develop his talents to the maximum; a 
change in circumstances in the mid-twentieth century which requires that 
every citizen, to fulfill his responsibilities as a worker and as a member 
of the community, must have both a broader and a deeper education than 
ever before, since the increased knowledge and skill available and required 
in the complexity of the modern world demands a radical increase in edu- 
cational expenditure and effort ; a change in potentiality, which now makes 
possible the transmission of knowledge and skill through newer and im- 
proved methods and procedures to countless numbers of persons hitherto 
considered to be “‘uneducable.” 

The American approach to the world-wide problem of mass secondary 
education is the comprehensive high school. Variations on this theme 
as well as differing solutions are in evidence in an increasing number of 
countries. In the decades ahead we shall have opportunity to learn im- 
portant lessons from these countries as they expand their programs of 
education at the secondary level. Since our system is far from perfect 
it is important that we keep an open mind and study these developments 
in other parts of the world. It is toward this end that the symposium 
this month is directed. 


R. N. B. 





SOME LESSONS ON THE SEGREGATION-INTEGRATION FRONT 
(A quote from an editorial in Utah Educational Review, March, 1956.) 


“The editor of the High School paper at Mexico, Missouri has written one of the 
shortest and most timely editorials to come to our attention in a long time. It was written 
on the occasion of the desegregation of the local school system. We think it is so good we 
are reprinting it in full. Here it is: 


“*We are going to have a new system in our school this year called “integration.” 
All it means is we are going to have forty new students there, and we hope the towns- 
people will not make a big production out of it because we kids are going to take 
it in our stride.’ 


“Every day all over America such attitudes of responsible meee can be observed 
in our classrooms and school activities. 

“For the pessimist who is worried about the younger generation we prescribe a visit 
to the nearest school.” 





Increasing Teacher Competency 


by Using Teacher-Aides ' 


By CHARLES B. PARK 





One of the most interesting educational experiments in the United 
States is here described for Journal readers. The Bay City, Michi- 
gan project has been. controversial. But as it develops, many more 
persons are beginning to consider the possibility of using “teacher- 
aides” (individuals who are untrained professionally). May not the 
use of “teacher-aides” be feasible in classrooms, both to relieve the 
teacher shortage by permitting larger classes, and by allowing the 
teacher to devote more time and energy to those aspects of the work 
that are most crucial and that require the highest degree of pro- 
fessional skill? The author of the article, which has been prepared 
especially for the Journal, is Charles B. Park, who, as Director of 
Special Studies, Division of Field Services, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, ts in charge of the ea 





Three significant problems are gradually engulfing education from 
the elementary schools through the university, namely, excessively high 
enrollments due to the high birth rate which has been constantly ascending 
since World War II; teacher shortage which has increased seriously in 
recent years, and, in many instances, the lack of adequate school and col- 
lege building facilities. These problems first reared their heads in the 
elementary schools of the nation where the impact of the high birth rate 
first appeared. The tidal wave of pupils has now gradually moved toward 
the secondary schools and will eventually reach higher education. 

There is no point in repeating statistics pertaining to present and pre- 
dicted enrollments, teacher shortage, and building needs except to em- 
phasize the fact that these conditions will probably become much worse 
before they are better. 

Those educators who are willing to give realistic consideration to these 
three serious problems are frightened by the possible outcomes which may 
result if those in the schools and colleges and in administrative positions 
do not face up to reality and soon unite in a common effort to devise 
solutions which can have practical application at all educational levels. 
That teacher overloads, whether at elementary or college level, can effect 
the quality of the educational program downward is quite generally agreed 
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by schoolmen everywhere. There has been a general tendency in public 
education to assign more and more extra responsibilities to the classroom 
teacher, and at the same time expect her to teach more and more pupils 
each year. Class sizes of twenty-five to thirty are now uncommon in many 
communities of our nation and class sizes of fifty and sixty are becoming 
more common each day. The few studies which have been made regard- 
ing the effect of class size seem to indicate that the quality of the educa- 
tional program generally lowers as the size of the group increases beyond 
thirty-five pupils per room. This is accounted for by applying simple 
arithmetic. As class sizes increase pupils receive less individual attention 
from the teacher. Less time is spent with instruction and more time with 
routine matters. 

It was because of concerns by the Bay City Public School adminis- 
tration and Central Michigan College about what might happen to the 
quality of elementary education that led to the development of a study 
which is now in its fourth year in Michigan. It is being financed by a 
grant from The Fund for the Advancement of Education. The “Co- 
operative Study for the Better Utilization of Teacher Competencies,” 
as it is known, began with a competent staff in its first year to analyze 
the teacher’s job and find out specifically how the teacher spends her school 
day as well as her out-of-school time as it relates to her job. First, the 
classroom activities of the teacher were identified and defined. It was 
found that as many as fifty-four different activities may take place in the 
elementary classroom as teachers teach from day to day. Fifteen addi- 
tional activities compete for teacher time before and after school and on 
week ends. The fifty-four identified in-school activities were condensed 
into twenty-one related and defined categories which were used for re- 
cording purposes as the Study staff next conducted a full day stop-watch 
time study for each of the 137 elementary teachers in the Bay City Public 
Schools. The time put in by the teacher before and after school and on 
week ends was also recorded. Careful examination of these time study 
findings produced some very interesting and significant facts. It was found 
that those activities which, in general, do not require a great deal of pro- 
fessional competence consumed from 75 to 249 minutes of the teacher’s 
time. In the Bay City system, this amounted to 21 percent to 69 percent 
of the day. These activities consisted of such things as putting materials 
on the board, conducting written lessons, correcting papers, carrying on 
opening exercises and taking roll, making required reports, dictating to 
the group, supervising transition of pupil groups, doing general house- 
keeping, collecting monies, dispensing milk, and myriads of other small 
items which take many minutes of the teacher’s time each day. Teachers 
were found to spend from 8 to 44 minutes of their day doing so-called 
clerical kinds of things. It was found that teachers spend anywhere from 
20 percent to 48 percent of their schoo! day with recitation. Directed study 
consumed 14 percent to 23 percent of the day. The average teacher spends 
11 hours and 40 minutes of out-of-school time each week on activities 
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related to her job. When this is added to the average six-hour school day, 
an average work week of 41 hours and 40 minutes results. 

It was also very apparent that as the size of the class group increased 
the teachers were able to spend less and less time on those activities which 
have to do with instruction, and more and more time on correcting papers, 
making out report cards, compiling reports, and the like. 

Using this information as a basis for planning, the Study staff and 
the administrative personnel from the Bay City Schools and Central Michi- 
gan College were able, with the help of a National Advisory Committee, 
to plan and put into effect an action program of experimentation in the 
second year of the Study. The National Advisory Committee, which 
consists of a group of top ranking individuals from the fields of educa- 
tion, business, and labor, meets once each year to review, evaluate, and 
help plan next steps for the Study. 

In the second year of the Study, a plan for freeing the teacher to teach 
by using lay persons as Teacher-Aides in overcrowded classroom situa- 
tions was planned and started. Eight overcrowded classroom situations 
were selected, ranging from kindergarten through grade seven. Eight 
teachers were invited to participate in this experimental program. Teacher- 
Aides were secured from the community of Bay City. They were selected 
from a list of sixty-four persons whose names had been gathered from 
various sources such as P.T.A.’s, school principals, and others. Each Aide 
candidate was interviewed and information was recorded pertaining to her 
qualifications. From the group of sixty-four, eight top-notch persons were 
eventually employed at the going rate for unskilled persons in Bay City. 
No persons who had had any teacher training were employed in the first 
year of the program. Only those people were considered who demonstrated 
an interest in children, had high mental ability, a good personality, and a 
general understanding of problems of the schools. 

These persons participated in an orientation session prior to their enter- 
ing the classroom in the fall. A continuing training program was also set up 
whereby the Aides spent approximately two and one-half hours each week 
learning about the Bay City school system, as well as discussing the various 
activities which were taking place in the classroom. They also learned 
something about the elements of child psychology, child growth and de- 
velopment, as well as something about good guidance practices, along with 
many other things related to their job. 

The experimental classroom situations were carefully supervised by the 
administration of the Bay City Schools as well as by the staff of the Study. 
Periodic meetings of the Aides and the Co-operating Teachers were held 
throughout the vear in order to capitalize on the experiences of all con- 
cerned. None of the experimental rooms had fewer than forty-five pupils 
with a maximum number of fifty-seven. The experimental situations were 
placed in various kinds of buildings, new and old. The size of the room 
was not taken into consideration in setting up the program since it was felt 
that this plan, to be practical, would have to work under all conditions. 
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Several devices were used in evaluating the program in its first year of 
operation. A comprehensive achievement testing program was set up 
whereby standardized achievement tests were administered at the beginning 
of the school year and again at the end of the school year. Two control 
rooms were set up for comparison with each of the experimental rooms. 
One of the control rooms was as near the size of the experimental room 
as possible except that it did not use an Aide, the other control room con- 
sisted of approximately thirty pupils without an Aide. Results from this 
testing indicated that the pupils in the Teacher-Aide rooms tested over 
approximately a seven-month period, made a growth of 7.3 months as 
against 6.4 months for the other control rooms. The opinion of every 
fifth parent taken from the class books in the experimental rooms was se- 
cured by personal interview. One hundred percent of the parents inter- 
viewed felt that their child enjoyed school more in the Teacher-Aide rooms 
than they had in other years. Eighty-three percent felt that their child had 
learned more. One hundred percent of the parents sampled favored the 
program and would like to have their children continue in a Teacher-Aide 
room. A survey of pupil opinion in the sixth grade indicated that 94 per- 
cent of the pupils like the Teacher-Aide plan. Eighty-seven percent said 
that having two adults in the room was helpful. Ninety-eight percent ex- 
pressed a desire to be in a room with an Aide next year. Eighty-four per- 
cent said that the teacher had been able to give them more individual help 
during the year. Opinions of the teachers in the experimental rooms em- 
phasized that the plan led to generally higher morale. Teachers enjoyed the 
opportunity of sharing their plans and procedures and results with an un- 
derstanding adult. They had more time to relax and to participate in out- 
of-school pursuits which had not been possible previously. Teachers indi- 
cated that under this plan they had more time to work with individual 
children and small groups of children. They also said that more time was 
available for instructional preparation because they did not have to concern 
themselves with housekeeping duties, record keeping, correcting papers and 
work-books, putting assignments on the board, preparing materials, run- 
ning projectors, running the ditto, and the like. Teachers said that they 
had more time to review the papers which the Aides corrected and to evalu- 
ate and work with the individual pupils pertaining to their needs. Opinions 
from the Teacher-Aides indicated that they were thrilled and excited by the 
experience of working with the teacher in a classroom situation, and that 
the acceptance which was given them by the building faculty gave them a 
feeling of belonging. Aides also felt that they had learned a lot about 
children, about how the schools operate, and about the many problems with 
which teachers must cope. A number of the Aides became so interested in 
teaching that they decided that they would like to take additional college 
work so that they can eventually qualify to become teachers. 

Another evaluative criteria used was a series of concurrent time studies 
which were done in the teacher-Teacher-Aide rooms during the year of the 
experimentation. The activities of the teachers and the Aides were timed 
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and recorded concurrently. From these time studies, it was found that 
teachers were spending on an average of 23 percent more time each day 
with activities closely related to instruction. The teacher averaged 48 
percent less time on activities not closely related to instruction. With an 
Aide, the teacher spent 144 percent more time on lesson plans than when 
she had no Aide; she spent 20 percent more time on assignments ; 57 per- 
cent more time on recitation ; 27 percent more time on desk-to-desk help to 
individual pupils ; 80 percent more time on pupil counseling, and 41 percent 
more time on instructional supervision. The teacher spent 66 percent less 
time correcting papers; no time at all in taking roll; 33 percent less time 
on opening exercises ; 25 percent less time on making out reports; 45 per- 
cent less time in reading to the group; 61 percent less time in supervising 
pupil transition from place to place, and 83 percent less time monitoring 
written lessons. 

It is significant to note that the work day of the teacher changed con- 
siderably from its original pattern as a result of having an Aide. All teach- 
ers were able to spend much more time in lesson preparation and with the 
instructional aspects of their job. 

No exact uniformity in the use of the Aide resulted in the seven experi- 
mental rooms. However, only in isolated instances did the activities of the 
Teacher-Aide move into what might be termed the realm of teaching. In 
these instances, the Aide was always under the direct supervision of the 
teacher. Aides were frequently able to help pupils make up back work re- 
sulting from absence from school. Some Aides were also able to help slow 
learners with certain drill practices. One of the important outcomes was 
the frequent help the Aide was able to give to individual pupils during their 
study period when the teacher was busy with pupil groups and could not 
be interrupted to give time to individuals. Actually a very co-operative 
team arrangement evolved between the teacher and the Aide. In no in- 
stances did the teacher lose her identity as ‘““The Teacher” in the eyes of the 
pupils. 

The Teacher-Aide experimental program has now been under way for 
over two years. In the second year, ten schools used Aides thus giving a 
broader base for the gathering of evaluative data and for trying the plan 
out under more varied conditions. Although the testing and evaluative data 
have not yet been completely analyzed for the second year, there is every 
reason to believe that the results of the first year will be supported by the 
results of the second year. During the present year, twenty-four school 
systems in Michigan are afhiliated with the Study and are employing 
Teacher-Aides on an experimental basis. A still broader base of evaluation 
will be used this year in order that final conclusions may eventually be 
drawn which will have reliability. 

Because of the encouraging and significant results which have occurred 
to date in respect to this elementary school Study, and because of the fact 
that the same problems which face the elementary schools today will face 
the secondary schools tomorrow, a supplemental grant has been received 
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from The Fund for the Advancement of Education which will make it 
possible for Central Michigan College to conduct a one year fact finding 
study in ten Michigan secondary schools. Staff members are now doing a 
job analysis for all of the departments found in secondary schools. Teacher 
time-studies will next be done for teachers in these ten schools. The schools 
range in size from small community schools to large city systems. Data 
will also be gathered regarding the effect of class size on pupil learning. 
Pupil-teacher ratios will be examined in terms of their significance to the 
quality of education. Teacher loads will be scrutinized in terms of teacher 
effectiveness. 

Problems arising because of excessive teacher shortages, high enroll- 
ments, and inadequate school facilities will become the focal point for any 
program of experimentation in the secondary schools. It is the hope of 
Central Michigan College that some promising and practical experimenta- 
tion can be carried on in a number of secondary schools in Michigan in the 
immediate future. Planning such a program of experimentation will take 
place during the present school year. The National Advisory Committee 
of the Study, representatives of the North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges, and other individuals and agencies will be con- 
sulted in this planning. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that Central Michigan College 
and the staff of the “Study for the Better Utilization of Teacher Compe- 
tencies” are primarily interested in improving the quality of education. 
Economic expediency has at no time been a consideration in the Teacher- 
Aide plan. Actually this plan costs as much or more than a program based 
upon a 30 to 1 pupil-teacher ratio. The Study is not trying to prove any 
preconceived notions or ideas held by anyone, individual or agency. Final 
conclusions about the success or failure of both Studies will not be made 
until they are concluded. Facts about promising outcomes will at all times 
be available to those who are interested in securing such information. 

Anyone desiring a copy of the second progress report of the elementary 
Study may secure one by writing to the author. 





Testing Programs and Practices 


in California Public Secondary Schools* 


By CARL A. LARSON and WILLIAM H. McCREARY' 


A study of testing programs and practices in California public second- 
ary schools—junior, senior, four-year, and junior-senior high schools— 
was conducted last spring by the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators in co-operation with the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. The purpose of the study was to secure information 
on current testing programs, the use made of test results in the schools, 
and the practices followed by secondary schools and colleges and univer- 
sities in relation to the transfer of test data from high schools to institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The study was proposed following discussions of a recommendation 
contained in A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education 
that “the high schools, the junior colleges, the state colleges, the University 
of California, and, if they so desire, independent institutions, co-operate in 
establishing a state-wide high school testing program for the purpose of 
supplying essential data for counseling students concerning college attend- 
ance, in predicting college success, and in administering admission poli- 
cies.”* The Restudy report had been prepared for and at the request of the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the 
California State Board of Education. In support of its recommendation 
the Restudy staff pointed out that because California high schools do not 
have a common program of testing scholastic aptitude or achievement, “the 
high schools and higher institutions alike are therefore handicapped in 
counseling and the colleges particularly handicapped in administering poli- 
cies for admitting students.’”* 

The California Association of Secondary School Administrators has 
opposed a uniform state-wide testing program and in the letter to high 
school principals which accompanied the questionnaire the Association, over 
the signature of its president, stated that CASSA “has been concerned that 
a state-wide testing program might dictate the structure of the secondary 
school curriculum, emphasizing the college preparation function to the 
exclusion of other functions.’”” Numerous members of the Association in- 


* Report of the Committee on Guidance, Counseling, and Youth Problems, California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators, Mary F. Comerford, Chairman. 

1 Carl A. Larson is Consultant in Education Research, California State Department of 
Education, and William H. McCreary is Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, California State 
Department of Education. 

2.4 Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education. California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 1955, p. 117. 

3 bid. 
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cluding members of the committee on guidance, counseling, and youth 
problems had expressed their belief that satisfactory testing programs were 
being carried on in the secondary schools of the State but that in the face of 
the recommendation in the Restudy report, objective evidence should be 
secured. Thus, a study of testing programs was initiated in the fall of 
1955, with the official approval of the Representative Council and Execu- 
tive Committee of CASSA. 


Procedures 


An 18-page questionnaire was developed for the purpose of gathering 
the desired information. The questionnaire contained six parts: (1) iden- 
tifying school data; (2) information on tests used, when, to whom given, 
etc., including achievement, intelligence or academic aptitude, other apti- 
tudes, interest inventories, and personality inventories and check lists; (3) 
uses made of test results; (4) requests for standardized test results from 
colleges and universities; (5) transmittal of standardized test results to 
institutions of higher learning on transcripts or otherwise; (6) general 
comments. 

The questionnaire was mailed on January 25, 1956, to 675 principals 
of junior, senior, and four-year high schools. A month later, on February 
23, completed questionnaires had been received from 510 schools, a return 
of 76 percent. Responses included those from 161 junior high schools, 216 
four-year high schools, 79 senior high schools, 31 junior-senior high 
schools, and 23 unclassified secondary schools. Eighty-one and three-tenths 
percent of California’s secondary school population (March 1955 enroll- 
ment of junior high schools and high schools) was represented in the 
study. The schools represented were well distributed geographically. Only 
two counties were not represented ; one does not have a high school and the 
other has only one high school. Junior colleges were not included in the 
study because a survey of their testing programs had been made in the 
spring of 1955 by direction of the California Junior College Association. 


The Findings 


All schools participating in the study carried on testing programs of 
varying intensity. Some of the programs detailed were extremely brief 
while others were not only varied but extensive. Some idea of the diversi- 
fication which existed in the standardized tests administered to California 
high school and junior high school students may be gained by examining 
the following data: 





TESTING PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES 


TABLE I 
Kinds of Tests and Number of Different Titles Reported 





Kinds Number of Titles 





Achievement 

Academic Aptitude 31 
Aptitude Tests other than Academic 58 
Interest Inventories 12 


29 





Testing by grade levels 
The following tabulations present a brief overview of the emphasis 
which was given to various kinds of tests at each grade level. 


TABLE II 


Kinds of Tests Used and Percent Administered in Each Grade 





Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Unclassi- 
Kinds 7 8 9 10 11 12 fied 


Achievement | 12.3 13. 5 17.0 20.8 16.9 .2 
Academic Aptitude 16.7 13. 2 15.4 ® 3.3 4 
Aptitude Tests other 





than Academic .. ; MZ. j ; ’ ae. 
Interest Inventories : ; : ; 35 
Personality Inven- 

tories ; .¢ ' A ; 29. 





The peak of testing activity occurred at the ninth grade. The second 
heaviest amount took place, during the senior year. Interest testing at the 
ninth and twelfth grade levels showed the greatest concentration. 

Not all schools reported the use of all five kinds of tests. Table III 
presents the number and percent of schools reporting use of the various 
kinds of tests. 

TABLE III 


Kinds of Tests Used and the Number and Percent of Schools 


Using Each Kind 





Kinds 





Achievement Tests 

Academic Aptitude Tests 

Aptitude Tests other than Academic 
terest Inventories 0. cccccwessewces 
Personality Inventories .......0600c00% 
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Tests most frequently used 


The tests most frequently used in the secondary schools throughout the 
State are detailed in the following ten tables. Separate tabulations are pro- 
vided for junior high schools and for high schools. The grade levels tested 
in each case are shown. Junior high school tables are even numbered ; high 
school tables odd numbered. 


TABLE IV 


Standardized Achievement Tests Most Frequently Administered 
in California Junior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 9 10 Other Total 





California Achy. Test Battery .... 107 109 99 1 316 
California Achv. Test—Reading .. 66 52 44 4 168 
California Achv. Test—Arithmetic. 36 37 27 4 105 
Stanford Achv. Test Battery 0 32 8 76 
L.A. Diag. Test: Arith. Fund ..... 27 27 62 
Stanford Achy. Test—Reading ... 15 21 54 


Gates Reading Tests 17 14 
L.A. Diag. Test: Arith. Reasoning 12 20 
Stanford Achv. Test—Arithmetic.. 4 20 


39 
36 


8 
18 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test .... 17 17 12 46 
8 
4 
5 





TABLE V 
Standardized Achievement Tests Most Frequently Administered in 
California High Schools Including Junior-Senior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 10 11 12. Total 


Calif. Achv. Test Battery ... 12 29 72 48 65 33 259 
Calif. Achv. Test—Reading.. 9 11 48 50 44 19 181 
Iowa Test of Gen. Ed. Dev. 

Battery 32 al 6S h6ive 
Calif. Achv. Test—Arithmetic 29 > 6 1H © 
Coop. Interm. Algebra 1 7 a <i i 
Coop. Math. Plane Geometry 13. 74 
Coop. Foreign Lang., Spanish 

Elem. 17 74 
Coop. Chemistry (H.S.) ... 24 66 
Coop. Math.—Trig. 39s 61 


a 


Coop. El. Algebra thru Quad. 13 61 
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TABLE VI 


Standardized Intelligence Tests Most Frequently Administered 
in California Junior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 Other Total 


Calif. Test of Mental Maturity.... 162 109 134 + 409 
Otis 41 49 136 
11 16 43 

4 6 22 

1 1 10 











TABLE VII 


Standardized Intelligence Tests Most Frequently Administered in 
California High Schools Including Junior-Senior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 








California Test of Mental 


Maturity 28 104 124 103 +46 
Otis 7 48 67 = 57 254 
Henmon Nelson 19 23 28 103 
Terman-McNemar Tests ... 6 2s. @ 81 
SRA Primary Mental 

Abilities a Ww 78 





TABLE VIII 


Standardized Other Aptitude Tests Most Frequently Administered 
in California Junior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 Total 








Orleans Algebra Prognosis ............+4: 32 ; 
Iowa Algebra Aptitude - 
Differential Aptitude Tests Ss 
Luria-Orleans Modern Language Prognosis. . 8 
Lee Tests of Algebra Ability 1 5 
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TABLE IX 


Standardized Other Aptitude Tests Most Frequently Administered in 
California High Schools Including Junior-Senior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 10 11 12. ~=—s Total 


Differential Aptitude Tests ... 63 37 37 60 197 
Aptitude Tests for Occupations 7 10 10 19 46 
Orleans Algebra Prognosis ... 14 2 34 
Minn. Paper Form Board .... 4 10 28 
General Aptitude Test Battery 3 26 
Minnesota Clerical 7 24 
Seashore Mea. Musical Talents + 22 
Bennett Mech. Reasoning 

(DAT) 9 22 
SRA Clerical Aptitude $ 21 
Iowa Algebra Aptitude 3 5 21 








ot 
wmmoon 





TABLE X 


Standardized Interest Inventories Most Frequently Administered 
in California Junior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


‘i Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 vy) Total 





Occupational Interest Inventory (Lee Thorpe).. 2 59 6l 
1 


Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 34 35 
L.A. Activity Interest 16 16 
San Diego Interest Inventory 7 7 
McDaniel Interest Inventory 3 4 





TABLE XI 


Standardized Interest Inventories Most Frequently Administered in 
California High Schools Including Junior-Senior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 








Kuder Preference Record— 

Vocational 117 71 69 164 421 
Occup. Interest Inv. (Lee 

Thorpe ) 58 17. 30 = =139 
Strong Voc. Interest Blanks for 

Men and Women 9 9 
Voc. Interest Analysis 3 
L.A. Activity Interest 


0 103 
a 
.. = 
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TABLE XII 


Standardized Personality Inventories Most Frequently Administered 
in California Junior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 Total 


a6 SS 
Mooney Problem Check List 16 


9 
7 
SRA Youth Inventory 3 15 
2 
2 








California Test of Personality 


Mental Health Analysis 7 
Kuder Preference—Personal 5 





TABLE XIII 


Standardized Personality Inventories Most Frequently Administered in 
California High Schools Including Junior-Senior High Schools 





Number of Schools Administering 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Name of Test 7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 


Calif. Test of Personality .... 1 40 38 29 61 = 169 
SRA Youth Inventory 29 «15 + a &@ 
Kuder Preference—Personal . 11 11 18 46 
Mooney Problem Check List.. 1 15 6 8 39 
Mental Health Analysis 6 + 8 24 
Thurstone Temperament 

Schedule + 22 
Johnson Temperament 3 20 
Bell Adjustment Inventory ... 15 
Brown-Holtzman Habits and 

Attitudes 3 8 
Heston Personal Adjustment 

Inventory + 8 











In addition to those shown in the tables other tests were cited by re- 
spondents but are not included in the tables. The tests shown are the ones 
most frequently used in the order of diminishing use. 

In general, it can be noted that the pattern of tests used at both the 
junior high and high school levels is similar. However, differences can be 
noted and these increase as the senior year is approached. 


Uses made of test results 


Tables XIV through XVIII tell the uses which were made of standard- 
ized test results. The numbers in each table indicate the number of schools. 
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in general the tables show that achievement tests were used chiefly for: 
(1) diagnosing learning difficulties, (2) placing students in appropriate 
classes or courses, and (3) evaluating instructional programs. 

The main uses of academic aptitude tests consisted of: (1) identify- 
ing students with either low or high learning ability, (2) placing students 
in appropriate high school courses, and (3) helping students make educa- 
tional and vocational plans. 

The major uses made of aptitude tests other than academic aptitude 
were listed as: (1) helping students make sounder curricular and voca- 
tional choices, and (2) identifying students with special abilities and tal- 
ents. 

Interest inventories were used in most instances for: (1) helping stu- 
dents gain insight into their interests, (2) identifying student interests in 
broad fields such as scientific and social, and (3) motivating students to 
see relationships of classroom subjects to various vocational fields. 

Personality inventories received their greatest use in: (1) helping to 
structure interviews with students, and (2) identifying students with pos- 
sible emotional problems for further study. 


TABLE XIV 


Uses Made of Standardized Group Achievement Test Results 
in California Secondary Schools 





Junior H.S. 
High Incl. Unclas- 
Uses School Jr—Sr. _ sified 








Selecting students for placement in 
Ee ee ee 146 268 
Ascertaining strengths and weaknesses 
of instructional program 138 
Identifying individual student learning 
difficulties 
Identifying exceptional abilities of indi- 
vidual students 
Survey testing for purposes of compari- 


As a partial basis for the promotion of 
students 

As a partial basis for recommending 
dents to colleges 

As a partial basis for recommending 
dents to special schools 

As a partial basis for recommending 
ents for scholarships 

Other uses 
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TABLE XV 


Uses Made of Standardized Group Academic Aptitude (Intelligence ) 
Test Results in California Secondary Schools 





Junior HLS. 
High Incl. Unclas- 
Uses School Jr—Sr. _ sified Total 





Grouping of students, e.g., college pre- 
paratory, vocational, etc. ........... 118 210 14 342 
Helping students select educational and 
vocational goals 147 463 
Identifying students with low and mar- 
ginal learning ability 151 
Identifying students with exceptional 
learning ability 149 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 
dents to colleges 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 
dents for scholarships 
ee GREE ccc cddnveadneteesaecewas 





TABLE XVI 


Uses Made of Standardized Group Aptitude Other Than Intelligence 
Test Results in California Secondary Schools 





Junior H.S. 
High Incl. Unclas- 
Uses School Jr.—Sr. sified 








Helping students discover occupational 
aptitudes 41 
Helping students make more intelligent 
curriculum choices 68 
Curriculum planning, e.g., meeting the 
needs of students 53 
As a partial basis for identifying excep- 
tional abilities 49 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 
dents to colleges 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 
dents for scholarships 
Other uses 
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TABLE XVII 


Uses Made of Standardized Group Interest Inventory Test Results 
in California Secondary Schools 





Junior HS. 
High Incl. Unclas- 
Uses School Jr.-Sr. _ sified 





Helping identify the interests of students 94 289 13 
Helping students gain insight into their 

interests 96 299 13 
Guides for modification of the educa- 

tional program 46 96 6 
Instructional aids 88 207 11 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 

dents to colleges 114 6 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 

dents for scholarships 81 
Other uses 14 





TABLE XVIII 


Uses Made of Standardized Group Personality Inventory Test Results 
in California Secondary Schools 





Junior cS. 
High Incl. Unclas- 
Uses School Jr.-Sr. sified Total 





Identifying students with possible per- 

sonality problems 132 175 
Guides for use in interviews with students 159 219 
As a partial basis for helping students 

select appropriate occupations 108 133 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 

dents to colleges 46 47 
As a partial basis for recommending stu- 

dents for scholarships 41 45 
Other uses 21 29 





Transmittal of test results 


One of the major purposes of the study was to determine the extent 
to which results of testing programs are made available to colleges and 
universities. Table XIX shows the policy of secondary schools in trans- 
mitting test data to institutions of higher learning. Institutions of higher 
learning are classified into four groups: University of California, all 
campuses; state colleges; priyate colleges and universities; and junior 
colleges. 
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In general, Table XIX shows that academic aptitude test results were 
forwarded routinely more often than the results of any other kind of test. 
In contrast, achievement test results were more frequently forwarded by 
request. All test results are available in almost every instance. Only a 
very small number of schools reported that test information was restricted 
completely. 


TABLE XIX 


California Secondary School Policies in the Transmittal of Standardized 
Test Results to Institutions of Higher Learning 





Number of Schools 


University State Priv. Col. Junior 
Kinds of Tests and Policies of Calif. Colleges and Univ. Colleges 








Achievement 


Routinely Forwarded 101 104 115 
Forwarded by Request 146 150 135 
‘ Forwarded by Special Arrangement. 6 6 6 
Restricted Completely 1 1 1 


Academic Aptitude 


Routinely Forwarded 

Forwarded by Request 

Forwarded by Special Arrangement. 
Restricted Completely 


Aptitude 


Routinely Forwarded 

Forwarded by Request 

Forwarded by Special Arrangement. 
Restricted Completely 


Interest and Personality Inventories 


Routinely Forwarded 27 30 36 
Forwarded by Request 159 162 

Forwarded by Special Arrangement. 23 23 22 
Restricted Completely 9 10 9 





Table XX reviews the extent to which colleges and universities re- 
quested test results from the high school for former students who sought 
admission. In general, Table XX indicates little utilization of high school 
test results by colleges or universities. Private colleges and universities 
requested test results more often than did public institutions. Academic 
aptitude test results were of the greatest interest to the colleges. 
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TABLE XX 


Number of California High Schools Reporting Requests by California 
Institutions of Higher Learning for Standardized 
Group Test Results 





Number of Schools 
Kinds of Tests and Institutions Requesting Often Sometimes Rarely 








Achievement Tests 


University of California 41 144 
State Colleges 52 140 
Private Colleges 63 108 
Junior Colleges 53 121 


Academic A ptitude 


University of California 29 142 
CE ee ee 31 137 
Private Colleges 50 100 
Sieve oi kc wiaig ka one 45 - 110 


Aptitude 


University of California “ 19 164 
EER Ay ee 23 161 
I deg ink ha cn a 42 139 
Junior Colleges 33 140 


Interest Inventories 


University of California 13 193 
ct ai aians a aiiccae duke v0 Wm 18 190 
Private Colleges 30 179 
Junior Colleges 23 172 


Personality Inventories 


University of California 12 172 
State Colleges 13 172 
Private Colleges 15 172 
Junior Colleges 16 169 





Conclusion 


California public secondary schools carry on an extensive and diversi- 
fied program of standardized testing in the areas of achievement, academic 
aptitude, other aptitudes, interests, and personality. The program is large 
in the number of schools involved, the number of tests given, and in the 
number of different tests used in each of the test areas. Achievement and 
academic aptitude tests are used more extensively than tests in other areas. 
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Despite the size and diversity of the programs certain tests are used 
throughout the State more frequently than are others. Moreover, testing 
is emphasized at certain grade levels. In general, a testing pattern in Cali- 
fornia secondary schools is discernible. 

The results of the tests administered are used by high school staffs 
in a variety of ways and generally are available to college and university 
officials. Requests for such information, however, are limited. 


Further Study Suggested 


Before an attempt to answer the question of whether California sec- 
ondary schools should adopt a more uniform testing program, further 
study of the problem seems indicated. A large quantity of data on high 
school seniors now readily available to the colleges and universities are not 
being utilized extensively. This is one of the findings of the present study. 
Can a systematic program be established to provide for optimum use of 
this information at the collegiate level? Another question concerns the 
predictive value of the aptitude and achievement tests most commonly 
used in California secondary schools. Evidence is needed from follow-up 
studies of high school graduates as to what predictive value the results 
from certain of these tests or combinations of tests have for academic 
success in college. The co-operation of both institutions of higher learning 
and secondary schools in the State will be necessary to help answer these 
and other questions. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER 20, 1956 AT EL CAMINO COLLEGE 


William J. Murphy, Public Relations Representative for Standard Oil Company of 
California, will be the “Kickoff” speaker at the fall meeting of the Southern California 
Junior College Association, October 20. 

Following the speaker will be a panel consisting of the Moderator, Dr. George Dotson, 
Assistant Superintendent, Long Beach; Dr. Phil H. Putnam, Director, Ventura College; 
William P. Buttler, Journalism teacher, Pasadena City College, and Harry B. Frishman, 
Supervisor of Publications, Long Beach City Schools. 

Over-all theme of the meeting is “The Junior College and Its Publics.” The main 
speaker’s topic will be “Why Public Relations.” The panel’s theme will be “How, When 
and Where Public Relations.” 





Education for Making Decisions 
By T. BENTLEY EDWARDS and J. CECIL PARKER 





The authors write, “This article crystallizes much of our thinking 
about the usefulness of process as an emphasis in education. So far 
as we are aware, the idea of decision-making as a focal point for many 
of the objectives of education is a new one.” T. Bentley Edwards is 
Associate Professor of Education and J. Cecil Parker, Professor of 
Education, both at the University of California at Berkeley. 





We believe that the key process, so far as education at all levels is con- 
cerned, is learning to make decisions. We will try to show that when 
teachers think of education as learning to make decisions, a great number 
of the bits and pieces of the thinking about education come tumbling into 
place ; the concept is readily translatable into classroom action ; it is simple 
and concise enough to be kept readily in mind as an anchor for thinking 
about educational problems ; and its use emphasizes all that experience has 
shown to be good educational practice. 

Never before, in the history of any civilization, has the younger gen- 
eration, as a whole, been so fondly nurtured. In a hasty re-grouping of 
its forces to meet the almost impossible demands piaced upon it, the schools 
have developed many good ideas. Outstanding is a recognition of the 
importance of the development of the personality as a whole. Education is 
growth, said Dewey, and the army of guidance workers and counselors in 
our schools has striven for the production of the well-balanced boy and girl. 

Still more important has been the acknowledgment that pupils in a 
given grade are even more unlike in their intellectual development than in 
their physical development. A number of devices, homogeneous grouping, 
electives, and triple track programs have been introduced in the attempt to 
meet these individual differences. 

More attention has been paid to the health of children in school. Atten- 
tion to health problems in school has led to concern for living conditions 
outside of school. 

There are many who believe, as they always have, that schools should 
show considerable concern for the development of character. 

In recent years, interaction with the community has been emphasized in 
a number of ways; adults have come to their schools to learn, to observe, 
and to advise, and scholars have gone out to the community for roughly 
the same three purposes. This interaction has occurred partly because of 
the urgency of the times, and partly because of what is known of the trans- 
fer of learning. Because there is so little time, the teacher feels impelled 
to help the pupil to relate what he learns in school to what is going on out- 


402 
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side of the school in the world around him. It turns out that he learns 
better when he does so. Meaning is attached to the new concepts. The 
pupil is able to practice making applications of general principles under the 
eye of the teacher. There is less emphasis on learning that is to be stored 
away for future use. 

Closely linked to the concept of the community, both as a source of 
instructional materials and as a laboratory for instruction, is the concept 
of pupil-teacher planning. In education for a democracy, children need 
to share in making the decisions that will affect their present welfare in order 
that when they become adults, the practice they have had will increase their 
wisdom as a self-governing people. 

sut the schools have a number of troubles. Some of these troubles arise 
from the unexpected fecundity of the present generation. Others, like 
unemployment, are technological, or caused by sociological changes. At least 
a few occur through the disorderliness of educational thinking. For in a 
world stirred violently by the sudden release of enormous energy, the school 
has tried to do for many of its clients, the work of home, industry, and 
town. Facing such problems, under such hazardous conditions, and with 
so little reliable information to go on, confusion has been all but inevitable, 
not only at the level of practice but in the theory which should be available 
to guide the practice. In the ensuing paragraphs an attempt will be made 
to develop such a theory around the concept that education is for decision- 
making. 

It is the duty of those who think about education to provide the prac- 
titioner with a fabric of theory so that the relationships among a number of 
concepts can be clearly recognized. Such recognition is needed if practice 
is to improve. At the same time, educational theory must accord with the 
empirical findings of sociology and of psychology. Chief among these 
findings is that learning is primarily a problem in needs-reduction and that 
it is accomplished best when meaningfulness is present. Various ways 
have been suggested for the schools to serve the needs of a democratic 
society as they meet the needs of the individual. Education for decision- 
making seems to emphasize the needed synthesis. 

Numerous attempts have already been made to pull all of the good ideas © 
about education together into a meaningful conceptual scheme, at the same 
time recognizing that now, as always, the most important single purpose 
of the school is the dissemination of knowledge. A few of these have been 
attempts at definition. They have been vague and almost useless from an 
operational point of view. One, for example, defines education as life- 
adjustment. Attempts to rely on such definitions have provoked intense 
and sometimes ill-advised criticism. Their use has been a divisive force in 
education. Asa result, Splinter groups have formed carrying such banners 
as, “‘child-centered,” “community school,” ‘‘needs and interests,” ‘great 
books,” “intellectual discipline,’ “democratic action,” “problem-solving,” 
and “function.” Such division is a luxury we cannot afford. Education has 
already been lapped once in the race against catastrophe. All interested 
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in educational problems should be co-operating as never before. But middle 
of the road appeasement will not do. Somehow, definition does not get us. 
to the operational level. There can be no doubt that all of these concepts 
have something to offer, but a conceptual scheme of education is needed 
capable of synthesizing many, if not all, of these concepts in a way that 
permits discussion and variation in interpretation, but at the same time 
in a way that may be readily translated into the day-to-day operation of 
the schools. 

In the search for a unifying principle of education that will translate 
readily into action in the classroom, attention has been paid, by the present 
authors, to method and process, as well as to content. We believe, with 
those who define education as life-adjustment, that education should con- 
tribute to effectiveness in meeting life situations. We do not intend to be 
trapped, at the moment, into saying exactly how to meet these situations, 
except to point out that intelligent action of any kind must always have a 
purpose and a plan. Once the plan has been put into action, an evaluation 
of one sort or another customarily is given. An examination of this general 
procedure : Purpose—plan—action—evaluation, for process or method in- 
dicates several categories of processes. 


1. Those processes or methods that make use of values or standards 
of judgment. 
Thinking, or more specifically, problem-solving. This activity must 
be purposive and critical if it is to serve as a safe guide to action. 
Part of it seems to be a conscious sorting of facts and opinions in 
order that they may be brought to bear on the solution of the prob- 
lem. 


Communication in order that the thoughts and findings of others 
may be shared. 


Working with others. Few, if any, problems are solved in com- 
plete isolation. Group thinking is usually involved and is often 
carried on where the members of the group sit facing one another 
rather than where they read or listen at a distance. 


Making relative judgments. Usually, the number of alternatives 
is limited. The number may be limited by the properties of the situa- 
tion, or by the intelligence and creativity of the people attempting 
to meet the situation. 


These various categories of processes may be shown to be necessary 
in order to meet situations that occur as people work, play, look after their 
health, or carry on the duties of citizenship. To illustrate, we will show that 
any of the methods or processes may be necessary to meet situations that 
occur in the home. 


1. Preservation of the family as a cultural unit demands the use of 
values or standards when making judgments. When choice of a 
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mate is based solely on a standard of physical beauty, and when no 
other values are considered, the result may improve the physical 
appearance of the members of a society but it will perhaps do little, 
except temporarily, to increase their cohesiveness. 


Thinking is needed to solve the problems, large and small, that 
arise daily in family life. The couple with their ideas neatly arranged 
are more apt to arrive at an intelligent solution than are those who 
blindly indulge themselves in an orgy of emotion. 


Perhaps one reason why so many family disputes end disastrously 
is because the partners to the dispute have never learned to com- 
municate effectively. When misunderstanding is followed by anger, 
- extra magnanimity is needed to acknowledge the misunderstand- 
ing. Perhaps if more people learned to listen, the efforts of those 
trying to communicate with them would be more effective. 
A family is certainly a group, and they often meet face to face. 
Members of families soon have to learn to stop reaching for the 
moon. The reason for many family quarrels would disappear if 
the members had been taught to make relative judgments among the 
choices that are available to them. While ambition is a needed 
spur, over-ambition, that is to say an ambition that takes no heed 
of realities, is about as directionally vague as a charge of dynamite. 


Similar skill in process, similar judgment is required to meet, success- 
fully, the situations that arise at work, at play, in the community, the nation, 
and in the world. 

It may prove interesting to consider in further detail the relationship 
of the general procedure for meeting situations to the categories of process 
outlined above. 

The liberally educated person is sometimes described as one who knows 
a good thing when he meets it. More formally, he has standards of excel- 
lence to use as guides to action. Often, the assumption is made'that he 
need only be aware of these standards and that he will automatically use 
them as guides to conduct. Even more naive is the assumption that from 
learning about one or two specific examples, the student will be able to 
transfer automatically to other situations. Actually, teaching a student 
how to utilize values and standards to determine choices is difficult and 
equally important with the learning of the values themselves. Psycholo- 
gists are now in general agreement that if knowledge is to be transferred, 
the learner must be taught to transfer his knowledge in at least a few repre- 
sentative samples. That is to say, with respect to the application or values, 
the student should be permitted to meet a number of life-like situations, 
under the eye of the teacher, in which he will need to utilize values and 
standards to give him a purpose and to help him to test a plan. 

Nearly all teachers, since formal education was first practiced, have 
acknowledged the need to teach their pupils to think. Many of them claim 
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that they do so. Teaching pupils to think purposefully and critically is 
admittedly difficult and deserving of the specific attention of the teacher. 
The only way the student can learn to think through problems is by think- 
ing through problems that are real to him while he is under the guidance of 
the teacher. Not the least important of the thinking skills is the ability to 
organize a body of knowledge to the end of functional use. 

Communication skills must be developed so that others may be of serv- 
ice to him in his day-to-day living as well as when he is confronted by a 
crisis. Because part of this communication will take place in face-to-face 
contacts he must be skillful and well-practiced in the additional abilities 
needed to work as a member of a group of persons. As the person or group 
of persons reach a climax in their plans to meet a life situation, they will 
finally have to make a judgment between the various alternatives that have 
been suggested. The student must learn to make relative judgments. 

Further consideration of the methods shows them to be linked insepa- 
rably with content. Failure to recognize this important fact has rendered 
abortive numerous attempts to isolate one or another of these processes— 
the “scientific method,” for example. 

We have said that education should contribute to effectiveness in meet- 
ing life situations and that in order to meet situations intelligently there 
must be purpose—plan—action and evaluation. 

Analyzing the general procedure for processes we listed five categories 
or baskets of processes and these five sets of method have been related, 
step by step, to aspects of life. We have also pointed out that method or 
process is inseparable from content. However, the reverse is not true. Con- 
tent can be separated from method. When content, devoid of method, is 
all the classroom has to offer, the educational fare is meager indeed, for we 
believe that only when both method and process are emphasized can the 
schools be said to educate. 

Teachers have been trying to get process into the classroom for as long 
as schools have been in existence. Successful teachers manage it. Un- 
successful teachers are exhorted to try it. It may be the task would be 
easier if the exhortation were couched in terms that could be translated 
immediately into classroom action. An operational concept seems needed. 
This concept must synthesize for the teacher the analysis of process or 
method that resulted in our five categories. Somehow, the concept must 
provide for practice in utilization of values, thinking, communication, work- 
ing with others, and making relative judgments. At the same time, the 
concept must be one upon which daily activity in the schools can be readily 
focused. 

We say again that we believe the key, so far as education at all levels 
is concerned, lies in learning to make decisions. 

In meeting life situations effectively, the purpose and the plan lead 
to a decision. Once the decision has been made, action follows without 
further intellectual endeavor, unless the plan is revised, which means that 
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a new decision is made which in turn must be followed by other decisions. 
Evaluation is just a re-check of the decision after the action and its conse- 
quences have taken place. 

Decisions are made in the light of standards and values. Decisions are 
usually preceded by as much thought as time permits. The person reads 
and listens to learn facts which help him to make enlightened decisions; 
or else to learn of the decisions made by others as they face a similar situa- 
tion. He speaks and writes to pass on to others the enlightenment that he 
believes he possesses. Each judgment that he makes is a decision. 

The concept of education as learning to make decisions is an operational 
definition. It can lead the teacher to think clearly and usefully about what 
he is trying to teach and the way he is trying to teach it. 

Inevitably, as always, the teacher must be concerned with subject mat- 
ter. But when decision-making is uppermost in his mind he realizes, first, 
that one selection of sequence of content is more effective than another in 
demonstrating the methods that have been used and, second, that one way 
of using content with his students is more effective than another if they 
are to master the more significant processes and use them in making their 
decisions. When both method and process are stressed the timeless quali- 
ties of subject-matter are emphasized. 

Most refractory of the problems that confront the teacher is taking 
care of individual differences. Decisions differ too. Some are simple, so 
that even the dullest can decide whether a foot is larger than an inch. Others 
are difficult. Both the creation of suitable alternatives and the checking 
of possible consequences call for the use of widely differing skills and 
abilities. Much of the work that precedes the making of a decision is varied 
too and may be suitably divided among the varied talents of a class. 

No longer can we rely upon the decisions of our grandfathers or even 
of our fathers to meet the situations that confront us today. This is the 
century of change, and the rate of change is constantly accelerating. An 
education consisting of ready-made solutions that the pupils must put in 
cold storage is even more useless than it was before. Even when he empha- 
sizes an understanding of general principles, the teacher who works ex- 
clusively with content is failing to meet the needs of his pupils. For in many 
ways the old organization of subjects is no longer functioning. More and 
more, teams of specialists are working together on the solution of current 
problems. Subject-matter barriers are breaking down to make way for 
interdisciplinary research. 

One test of the value of an educational concept is to see if it can be 
used as a guide to the evaluation of pupil progress. Tests to measure skill 
in making decisions are fairly easy to devise. One such test would include 
a paragraph describing a situation in some detail. The description of the 
situation would be followed by four or five courses of action. The pupil 
could be asked to rank these various alternatives. 

A simple device is available so that credit may be given for a partially 
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correct answer.’ Suppose there are five alternatives. These are labeled 
A, B, C, D, E. Now there are ten possible pairs among these five alterna- 
tives. The pupil is asked to circle the one he chooses from each pair. 


1. AB AC 3. AD 4,.AE ee i 
6. B D 1.68 8. C D 9CE 100DE 


His first choice will then be circled four times, second choice three times, 
third choice twice, fourth choice once, and fifth choice not at all. The situa- 
tions can be varied indefinitely. They can be designed for skill at any level. 
Some of the choices are easy. Others can be extremely difficult. Scoring 
is simple but the choices can be such that the intellectual activity behind 
them is extremely complex. 

Such tests as the one described need be used but sparingly. Many of 
the established testing procedures are still relevant. But when pupils fail 
to progress in their ability to make decisions as they progress through the 
grades, the efficiency of the educational program to which they are ex- 
posed may well be questioned, for learning to make decisions we believe to 
be the capstone of the educational process. 

Testing ability to discriminate among ready-made choices has been 
described first, for these are the decisions that most of us are called upon 
to make. An entirely different kind of test would merely present the pupils 
with situations and ask them to suggest suitable plans for action. This, of 
course, is the kind of essay test that good teachers have been giving to their 
pupils for a long time. An obvious source of the ready-made answers sub- 
mitted in the objective type test is the free responses of some of the students. 

An emphasis upon training in the making of decisions is most impor- 
tant for children growing up in a democratic society. Sophistication con- 
cerning the making of decisions will lead to questions as to who makes the 
decisions. Especially, when the children of a democracy have opportunities 
to accept the consequences of their decisions and hence of their actions, 
responsibility will develop quickly. A people made tough-minded in their 
youth by long practice in the making of decisions and the acceptance of 
the consequences of these decisions will be prepared for the responsibili- 
ties of political action and they will be well versed in the needed skills. 
They will seek no political savior. They will praise no demagogue. 

We believe we have here a useful key for the direction of American 
education. Because the schools are set up to serve the society they mirror, 
it is just possible that we have, at the same time, the key to the magnificence 
of the American way—government of the people, by the people, for the 
people—a way that builds on freedom. 


1 Edwards, T. Bentley, “Measurement of Some Aspects of Critical Thinking,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, March 1950, 18 : 263-78. 





Current Materials and Events 


in Foreign Language Teaching 


By MARY EDNA McINTYRE* 


The national interest in foreign languages has stimulated many teach- 
ers to experiment with new classroom procedures. These procedures may 
not be totally new, but, shall we say, many teachers have tried teaching 
techniques different from those used formerly. The materials available 
for aural comprehension of the language are increasing on the market 
every day, and the teacher of a foreign language has only to sample these 
aids to find those most suitable for his use. In scanning curriculums from 
various out-of-state school systems, some teaching units have stood out 
as being especially applicable to situations peculiar to language classes. 
Many of the school districts in California have excellent up-to-date courses 
of study.’ Teachers and those in charge of curriculums in our high schools 
should not overlook the wealth of material provided by the California 
school systems in the teaching outlines for foreign languages. 


SAMPLES FROM CURRICULUM GUIDES 


Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. Publication No. 109. 1955. Course 
of Study Outlines, Akron High Schools, Foreign Languages. 

In Latin classes word study has always been an integral part of the 
work. The Akron course of study has an excellent section, “Word Study 
Supplement.” In addition to general lists of prefixes and suffixes it sup- 
plies practice word lists for the first two years of Latin, and the student 
is shown how the meanings of English words are particularly clear with 
the aid of his knowledge of Latin. The words are such that automatically 
many more are suggested. For third and fourth year Latin a good bibli- 
ography is provided for enrichment reading in English. 


College of William and Mary, School of Education, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. Bulletin No. 2. The Developing Curriculum at the Matthew Whaley 
High School, Williamsburg, Va., by the faculty. $1.00. 


The following units are very usable and incorporate some sound teach- 
ing techniques especially for students of varying abilities in the same class: 


* Teacher, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco; Consultant Editor for the 
Journal. 

1 Long Beach Public Schools, The Very Superior Pupil (A Handbook for the Junior 
High School Teacher), Long Beach, Calif., 1955. In the section on Foreign Language there 
are projects and enrichment practices to use during the second semester of Spanish, but 
these could be adapted to any other modern language. 

Lynwood Unified School Dist., Lynwood High School Course of Study (Vol. I), Lyn- 
wood, Calif., 1956. There is an excellent outline for Conversational Spanish I, II, & III, 
a three-year course with some suggestions for texts to use. 
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Unit on French Life—tenth grade—includes good bibliography 
in English and French. 

Unit on Building of the Roman State—tenth grade—with a bibli- 
ography in Latin and English. 

Unit on Foreign Affairs (Pan-American Relations )—eleventh 
grade. The topics for background reading are good and could be 
developed in Spanish by the better students and in English by the 
slower learners. 

Unit on the Spirit of Independence in Roman Life (six weeks )— 
developed for students with at least one year of Latin, some with 
two years, and it could be used to advantage in a class where num- 
bers limitations do not permit sections for each year of the lan- 


guage. 


Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1950. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 149. Teaching Outline for Six-Year Course of Study in Latin (Wal- 
nut Hills High School). 

A good outline for Latin in the seventh and eighth grades—“a more 
slowly paced approach to syntax and difficulties of an inflected language.” 
Even in some ninth grade classes there are practices here that may prove 
valuable. 


Ibid. Curriculum Bulletin No. 147. French. 


French teachers should read the section that provides good material 


on “means of developing extracurricular interest which may continue 
beyond high school days.” 


Board of Education, City of New York. Curriculum Bulletin, 1953-54, 
Series No. 8. Practices in Experimental Core Classes. 


This is a supplement to Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core 
Classes (Curr. Bull. No. 2, 1950-51 Series). 


Even though a school does not subscribe to the “core philosophy,” 
some of the techniques described in this bulletin could be used in the “‘tra- 
ditional” subject class. In Chapter IV, Social Studies and the Core (pp. 
48-51), the first section on western Europe contains procedures that could 
be incorporated in foreign language classes. There is a good unit on France 
(pp. 57-58). 

The lists of films and other sources of information provide excellent 
cultural background material, very usable in foreign language classes. 


Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon. 1954. Learning Activities 
for Foreign Language Classes (with Appropriate Instructional Materials). 

Anyone interested in offering Russian in high school will be interested 
in the section on Russian. It is rather brief, but it does offer a list of 
Russian textbooks (approved), a dictionary, and supplementary readers. 
This material has been used in the school system and should at least be 
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consulted by any teacher embarking on a program for teaching a subject 
that might prove controversial in some communities. 

This course of study has an unusually interesting section on evaluation 
which includes pupil participation in measuring progress. This is a sample: 


What do I want to learn primarily in this class ? 

How will it add to my knowledge in other subjects ? 

What understandings will it broaden for me? 

How can I plan my work effectively to obtain these objectives ? 


There are suggestions for testing linguistic skills and excellent ex- 
amples of records that the individual student may keep for evaluating his 
achievements in recitations, reading, and composition. A sample progress 
chart is given with items indicated for classroom and “at home” improve- 
ment. 

Avupio VIsuAL MATERIALS 


Hirsh, Ruth, editor. Audio Visual Aids in Language Teaching. Mono- 
graph Series on Languages and Linguistics. Washington, D.C.: Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, 1954. 89 pp. 

This booklet has an excellent comprehensive bibliography on audio- 
visual aids—films, filmstrips, books, and articles. In checking the infor- 
mation on films and filmstrips there are these items: 


Films: 


General topics 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Latin, Chinese, Japanese (each) 


Filmstrips : 
General topics 
French 
Spanish 
Latin 


In the list of books and articles there is material on tape recordings, 
types of recording equipment, language laboratories, and the use of radio 
in teaching. 

It would be well for foreign language teachers to become familiar with 
the results and practices that have been tried and found to be successful in 
other systems. 

Methods discussed and materials used are given in Spanish, French, 
German, Latin, Italian, Chinese, and Russian. Sources are furnished where 
audio-visual material may be obtained. This booklet is very comprehen- 
sive in the scope of its coverage of the field. 
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del Barrio, Margaret and Hocking, Elton. “A New Dimension to Teach- 
ing Languages.”” \.E.A4. Journal. Washington, D.C. Vol. XLIV (Febru- 
ary 1955), pp. 82-84. 

Here are classroom procedures for using a tape recorder to the best 
advantages. Explanation is given for ways to speed up recording so that 
all the class may record and the play-back may be during the same period. 


Tape Recordings 


Living Language Library E.M.C. 
Recordings Corporations, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


This company has introduced a fine set of tapes in French, German, 
Latin, and Spanish. They are for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
classes. The price range is from $4.95 single tape to $41.70 for six. A 
teacher’s manual is included with each tape. In the elementary group each 
unit is five minutes in length; the intermediate is of the travelogue type and 
the advanced are fifteen minute radio dramas. 


Latin 
Elementary: Interviews in which the interviewer speaks Latin and 
English and the interviewee speaks only Latin (for first year 
classes ). 
Intermediate: Great events in Roman history with English and 
Latin. 


German 


Elementary: Same procedure as the Latin. 

Intermediate: (1) Dramatized episodes in German for second year 
high school classes. (2) Events in every-day German life. 
Advanced: Recordings of famous contemporary Germans—re- 
corded in Germany. 


Spanish 
Elementary: Same as Latin but predominantly in simple Spanish. 
Intermediate (and Elementary): Life in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries with songs. 

French 
Elementary: Conversation pointing out differences and similarities 
between the two languages. These are motivation tapes. There is 
also a series on France for first- and second-year French. 


Intermediate: Important scenes from lives of historic French per- 
sonalities. 


Advanced: Present day French political and intellectual life. 


All of this material may be used as a model for skits, plays, and con- 
versations to be worked out by the class. The voices are all native speakers, 
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not Americans. One caution in using these—the tapes may be erased. 
Extra scripts may be obtained for student use for a nominal charge. 


INTERESTING READING 


Brickman, William W. ‘Foreign Language Teaching,’ School and So- 
ciety. Educational Literature Review (May 14, 1955) Vol. 81, No. 2059 
pp. 150-56. 

This is an interesting article on the current literature dealing with the 
problems and procedures in foreign language teaching. Teachers may get 


many valuable suggestions. Some of the titles are from British and French 
writers. 


School and Society, Vol. 81, No. 2055 (March 19, 1955). This is a special 
issue on foreign languages. Good reading. 


Mildenberger, Kenneth W. State of Foreign. Language Study in Ameri- 
can Elementary Schools. United States Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Office of Education Commission of Foreign Language Teach- 
ing. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1955. 34 pp. 
Since 1952 the number of communities having foreign language in 
public elementary schools increased 300 percent. The purpose of the study 
was to discover essential facts about programs and experiments in foreign 
language teaching at the elementary school level in the United States during 
1955. Comprehensive figures in the tables show: place admission of 
pupils, amount of instruction time, teacher, and 1955 enrollments. This is 
interesting information if one wishes statistics to present to lay people in 
conjunction with the establishment of such a program in a school system. 


News Items (Pot Pourrt) 


In addition to standardized tests that may be used to check achievement 
in comparison with norms established throughout the country, the national 
associations, local chapters, and organizations of foreign-speaking mem- 
bership have conducted contests and given awards. The AATF and AATG 
sponsored contests during 1956. The tests, administered in the individual 
schools, are graded for students who are enrolled in first to fourth year 
classes of the language. 

Through the results, teachers have an opportunity to evaluate the re- 
sults of their teaching with that of other sections of the state and nation. 
Students enjoy comparing their achievement with that of students from 
other schools. 

There are a sufficient number of prizes and certificates so that no school 
is slighted. As an example, 3,197 students entered the National French 
Contest in 1956, an increase of 722 students over 1955. 

The honor society of the department of Foreign Languages at San 
Francisco State College sponsors a public speaking contest in French, 
German, Italian, Latin, and Spanish for the high schools of San Francisco 
each spring. It has proved very stimulating to the students who look for- 
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ward to participating and competing with as much enthusiasm as in any 
inter-school athletic contest. The same procedure could be carried out very 
successfully within a county or conference of schools. The consulates of 
the various countries are very co-operative in any endeavor such as this 
which will stimulate community interest. 

The German Club at Live Oak Union High School, Morgan Hill, Cali- 
fornia, in 1955-56 sponsored a German Motion Picture Series for the 
community. At the December showing the German Club Choir sang 
Christmas songs. The films were provided by the German Tourist Infor- 
mation Bureau in San Francisco. 

Another opportunity to stimulate community interest in foreign lan- 

ges and foreign countries is afforded by the exchange students in the 
school. The American Field Service Program provides a wealth of experi- 
ence, not only for the foreign student but for the students of the host 
school. If a school is fortunate enough to have a student who has returned 
from an exchange trip, the school should give the returnee every oppor- 
tunity to share his experiences with other students, especially in foreign 
language classes. 

When travel does not permit us interchange of thought, a San Fran- 
cisco High School teacher has had the students in his Spanish class make 
tape recordings which are exchanged with those of a school in Mexico. 

Foreign Language teachers in California should avail themselves of 
the opportunity to attend the semi-annual conferences of the two state as- 
sociations: Modern Language Association of Southern California and the 


Foreign Language Association of Northern California. The fall confer- 
ence of each association is in October and the spring session is in April. 
The local chapters of the national associations usually hold meetings at the 
same time. Definite meeting dates and information may be obtained by 
writing to the following: 


Mr. Austin E. Fife (MLASC), 2021 Ridgeview Ave., Los Angeles 41 
Mr. J. Oswaldo Asturias (FLANC), 2955 Shasta Road, Berkeley 





What’s Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


How do you teach the required spiritual values without teaching sec- 
tarianism and without offending parents ? One way has been found success- 
ful in its first trial at John Muir Junior High School, San Leandro, and 
has proved an enlightening experience for the participating students. 

During a study of minorities and the part that religions have played in 
the history of our country, each student wrote a research paper based on a 
different religion, from primitive cults to modern American denominations. 
It was found that the children had known very little of the ideas behind these 
religions, even in some cases their own. As a result the classes showed an 
interest in visiting churches and synagogues of religious sects represented 
in their own social studies classes. As it turned out, there were too many 
denominations represented, and it was decided to restrict visits to the three 
major religions. 

The teacher, Miss Adele Fridhandler, made arrangements with Rabbi 
John Zucker, the Rev. Robert Moon, and Father Manuel Alvernes, ex- 
plaining the nature of the trip and the purposes behind it. Permission slips 
were duplicated and obtained for every student. The first of these was for 
the parent, for whom an accompanying letter explained what it was hoped 
would be gained from the field trip. No loss of credit would have resulted 
from inability to attend, and parents were required to sign their permission. 
The second signature came from the student’s own pastor. The entire 
journey was taken by school bus to local churches and, as it occupied the 
best part of three hours, students also obtained assignments in advance 
from other teachers whose classes they would miss. 

Allowance had been made for a bus capacity which took into account 
the normal number of absentees, but on the appointed day not one student 
was away. Girls were in good dresses and hats, boys mostly in shirts and 
ties. They were prepared to know what they should look for and to ask 
questions. Even the usually obstreperous boys wore skullcaps decorously 
in the synagogue; on their return to school the same sense of proper man- 
ners seemed to prevail. 

The pastors themselves explained the function of various parts of their 
buildings, told something of their religions, and seemed pleased at the re- 
sponses and the kind of questions they received. No unfavorable com- 
ments have been reported. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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Upon their return, students wrote brief essays describing their reactions 
to the journey. As might be expected, these tended to dwell, in some papers, 
on the more superficial aspects, such as the beauty of a church or the good 
humor of a cleric. It was clear also, though, that the students in many 
cases had been surprised at what they learned, not having known that 
churches other than their own were the same in so many ways—or in some 
cases had important differences. Discussion was based upon information 
received and avoided criticism or any comparison of the desirability of one 
custom over another. 

At a time when the teaching of spiritual values is sometimes governed 
by the minority, it seems especially important that ways be found in which 
the 5 percent represented by the critics and the agnostics do not thwart the 
wishes of the 95 percent who wish the school to assist in the education of 
morals and spirit. By careful nonsectarian teaching, participation only by 
students whose families wished, and by adequate preparation that prevented 
problems of discipline and waste of time, this excursion proved a profitable 
and enjoyable part of the social studies curriculum both for the students 
and for the resourceful teacher. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


East Bakersfield High School has been experimenting on citizenship 
recognition. Last year, at graduation time, Outstanding Citizenship 
cards were issued to fifteen seniors. This year, thirty-eight students in the 
upper three classes have Special Privilege cards. These honors are obtained 
by teacher recommendation. 

Each teacher is given an opportunity to nominate approximately 5 per- 
cent of his outstanding students based on the following points: (1) Sense 
of Honor; (2) Good Work Habits; (3) Co-operation; (4) Responsi- 
bility; and (5) Participation. It will be noticed that grades are not con- 
sidered as a factor. In a number of cases, the nominations were from the 
nonacademic group. This makes it possible to honor students who are not 
being regularly honored with high grades, honor rolls, or scholarship pub- 
licity. 

If a student is nominated by half or more of his teachers, his name is 
placed on the list for the Special Privilege card for the following year. At 
graduation time, the honors go to those seniors who have had the same 
average qualifications with no less than two nominations in the senior year. 

While only a small number qualify, we think that this plan is worth- 
while in promoting good citizenship in our school. It is expected that the 
idea will become more popular each year. 


The Secondary Vice-Principals Council, representing the more than 
150 Los Angeles City junior and senior high vice-principals, has now been 
organized for two years. Twelve members make up the Council with rep- 
resentatives elected by each of these groups: the Junior High Vice-Princi- 
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pals Association, six representatives; the Senior High Girls’ Vice-Princi- 
pals Association, three representatives ; and the Senior High Boys’ Vice- 
Principals Association, three representatives. Chairman for 1955-56 was 
Miss Thelma Barnes of Fremont High, with Mrs. Hazel O’Hanlon as 
secretary. 

Activities of the group include these: (1) a complete revision of the 
vice-principal’s official duty statement, including acceptance by the Asso- 
ciate Superintendents of the Secondary Education Division and by the 
Personnel Division; (2) a request to the Superintendent for a reallocation 
of the vice-principal’s salary on the Master Salary Schedule; and (3) co- 
operation with Miss Ruth Adams, Assistant Principal of Balboa High 


School, and the vice-principals’ representative on the CASSA Executive 
Board. 


A group of exceptionally able students from seven San Francisco and 
two Alameda high schools will participate in San Francisco State College’s 
television teaching project this fall. 


Schools which will partieipate are Lincoln, Balboa, Mission, Lowell, 
Polytechnic, Washington, and Galileo in San Francisco. Students from 
Alameda and Encinal high schools in Alameda also will take part in the 
experiment. 

Participation of San Francisco schools was made possible through the 
co-operation of the Philco Corporation which is providing television sets for 


the program. Philco, which has given approximately nine hundred sets to 
Pennsylvania public schools, will make available a 1957 set to each of the 
high schools involved. 

3etween 150 and 200 students, selected on the basis of high scholarship 
and interest in the project, will take one of two fall semester courses which 
San Francisco State will offer via television. The class, Psychology 10.1, 
is a three-unit colf&ge freshman course in beginning psychology. If the 
high school students complete all requirements for the course and pass the 
final examination, they may apply for three units of college credit. 

As presented by the college for its regular students, the course will con- 
sist of two 45-minute lectures via television (3:15-4:00 p.m., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays on KQED, Channel 9) combined with a two-hour on-campus 
discussion session every two weeks. High school students will view the 
television programs and in addition will attend discussion sessions ar- 
ranged for them by their own schools in co-operation with the college. 

The state college experiment is one of several financed by the Fund for 
Advancement of Education in an effort to determine if television can be 
used as one means of combating growing shortages of classrooms and quali- 
fied teachers. A grant of $125,177 was made to the college for this purpose. 

In addition to the psychology class, three other general education 
courses will be presented via television next year. Contemporary Economic 
Society, a sophomore course, will be given in the fall semester with courses 
in basic communications and creative arts scheduled for the spring. 
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Manteca Union High School has organized a California Education 
Club to help encourage high school students to consider entering the teach- 
ing profession. Charles Koliha, club sponsor, makes the following report: 

The plan that we followed in organizing the CEC was simple. First, a 
meeting was called to find out what type of student and how many were 
interested in becoming teachers. The interest was amazing—twenty-five 
attended. The students learned about CEC objectives which are to provide 
authentic information about careers in professional education, create an 
interest in the profession, and create a spirit of fellowship. With the large 
degree of enthusiasm that prevailed, it seemed evident that these objectives 
could be fulfilled if needs and interests of students were met and if they 
were given the opportunity to act on their own initiative. Faculty mem- 
bers who were interested in the club realized that student initiative must 
be supported by faculty interest. Temporary officers were appointed in 
order to give students a chance to work out as many of the details as pos- 
sible right from the start. 

At the meetings that followed, items that necessitated action were: 


a) Election of permanent officers. 

b) Formulating a workable constitution that would meet the needs of 
members. 

c) Selecting an appropriate name for the club. 

d) Committee assignments, such as money-making projects, meeting 
dates, and activities. 

e) Getting a sponsoring organization. 


Who made the CEC possible? 


Basically the success of the club depended on student membership and 
participation. Students had expressed the need for such a club and it was 
up to the faculty to insure that it functioned properly. 

The Manteca Teachers’ Association unanimously voted to sponsor the 
club and have cheerfully accepted all responsibilities. The charter fee of $5 
which had to accompany the charter application was paid out of MTA 
funds. 

The California Teachers’ Association has given direct assistance. Such 
pamphlets and literature as they have provided—Careers in Education, A 
Guide to the Study of the Profession, and The Fundamental Profession 
in American Life—TEACHING, certainly create great interest. 


Accomplishments and Activities during the first seven months 


a) Name chosen—Rod & Ruler Club. 

b) Sponsoring organization—Manteca Teachers’ Association. The 
MTA installed twenty-five charter members last fall in an impres- 
sive ceremony. Principals of the high school and elementary schools 
were the main speakers. The MTA honored the Rod & Ruler Club 


members with a pot luck dinner recently. They also have been 
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attempting to find ways of further fulfilling their proper role as 
official sponsors. 

Careers in Education Conference—February 25, 1956. Ten mem- 
bers attended and valuable information was gained which was 
transmitted to all club members. 

Annual pictures—The club raised $20 in a very short time to pay 
for a page in the school annual—a major accomplishment for a 
new club. 

A constitution was written and adopted which proved workable. 
No need for revision has been expressed to date. 

Committees have been active in trying to find a practical way for 
members to observe and participate in selected classes. Question- 
naires were given to the students to determine their needs and in- 
terests. It is hoped that next year we can do more along this line. 
Money-making projects were cake sales during the noon hour and 
candy sales. Dues were assessed at 30 cents per member. 
Exchange fellowship hours—Contact with other CEC clubs has 
been made for having exchange social visits. 

Pins—a majority of members are ordering the new CEC pins from 
CTA. 

Books—plans have been made to have a separate library corner for 
books pertaining to careers in teaching. This has not yet been com- 
pleted. We are writing for more information in specialized fields 
for booklets such as “Business Teaching as a Career,’’ which are 


usually sold at reasonable prices. These pamphlets provide a valu- 
able source of motivation and information. 

New members—several students have joined the club since charter 
night, which indicates growth. 

Fifteen CEC members of the club served as guides one afternoon 
for the public during the dedication of new school buildings. 





SYMPOSIUM 


Education in the Modern World 


By FLAUD C. WOOTON 





The symposium this month on Education in the Modern World 
has been co-ordinated by Flaud C. Wooton, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, who has also written the lead 
article under the same heading as the symposium. After reading his 
thoughtful and comprehensive analysis of the problem which 1s set 
with such clear perspective, there remains no doubt as to why he was 
chosen to serve as co-ordinator. Dr. Wooton is widely known for his 
experience and contributions in the field of comparative education, 
and is particularly remembered by secondary educators for the im- 
portant part he played as a staff member of the Educational Policies 
Commission in. the development and wmterpretation of the document 
“Education for All American Youth.” We are again indebted to him 
for his contribution and pleased with the hint in his article that there 
may be more to come. 

—R.N.B. 





All national systems of education include secondary education in one 
form or another. Several European systems, originating chiefly in France, 
Germany, and Great Britain, maintain secondary education as a privilege 
for the intellectual or social élite, with programs of vocational education 
provided in separate commercial, agricultural, or technical schools. This 
multi-tracked organization has been widely adopted wherever European 
influences have spread. The secondary schools of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth of Nations have been patterned after the Great Public 
Schools and grammar schools of the mother country ; those of Latin Amer- 
ica after the /ycées and colléges of France; and those of Japan and several 
other areas after the Gymnasien and Oberrealschulen of Germany. In ef- 
fect, it may be said that secondary education the world over, with the ex- 
ception of that in the United States, has followed the European form of 
organization. 


Involved in the multi-tracked system are: 


a) The method of selecting pupils for the secondary school by the use 
of examinations, by a consideration of the elementary principals’ 
reports, and by the prestige of the family’s economic and social 
status ; 
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b) The administration of a “leaving” examination, of which there are 
several in Great Britain, and the universal examinations in France 
and Germany known as the baccalauréat and Abiturexamen, respec- 
tively ; 

The training of teachers as subject matter specialists in the univer- 
sities ; 

An exclusive emphasis on intellectual development in the literatures 
and sciences as known in modern times ; 


The employment of the lecture-recitation-textbook-demonstration 
techniques of teaching. 


Health education, vocational competence, social efficiency, living*within 
the family, participation in the arts, and training in the worthy use of 
leisure time are relegated to the home and other influences in the com- 
munity, or provided in technical, agricultural, art, and music schools or- 
ganized apart from the secondary school. 

The “great experiment” in American education is found in the com- 
prehensive senior and junior high schools, and in the four-year high 
schools. Avowed as a means of educating for democratic living, of afford- 
ing equality of educational opportunity with full recognition of individual 
differences in capacities, interests, aptitudes, and future careers, and of 
meeting a wide variety of society’s, as well as of individuals’ needs, the 
American secondary school enrolls all elements in the adolescent population. 
It is designed as the “‘people’s college.” 

The American high school has expanded rapidly: in enrollment to 
nearly eight million; in number of schools to nearly 30,000; in number of 
teachers to 450,000; in costs to staggering sums for construction, equip- 
ment, maintenance, and salaries; in the program of studies to include lan- 
guages and literatures, history and other social studies, mathematics, and 
the physical and life sciences, the graphic and plastic arts, music, agricul- 
ture, shop courses, business education, home economics, and health and 
physical education. 

The pressure of numbers has imperiled the education of the superior 
pupil and at times threatened to obscure the individual as he moves within 
the group. The teacher’s professional outlook is affected by large classes, 
multiplied duties, and the lure of private and more lucrative employment. 
These problems have intensified, rather than abated, the faith in and the 
desire of the American people for more and better education for their 
children. Yet, the basic problem that faces American secondary education, 
with all of its facilities and its ready availability, is one of attaining a high 
quality of process and performance. In the eyes of the European, the 
American system of secondary education is still in the experimental stage. 

In all systems, secondary education is based upon a primary or ele- 
mentary school training designed to meet the cultural needs of children 
from five or six to ten to thirteen years of age. It leads to higher institu- 
tions of varying types which are entered by students seventeen to twenty 
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years of age. The transitions into and out of secondary schools present 
problems of adjustment which are smoothly met in certain instances and 
which constitute crises of great significance in others. 

The extension of educational opportunity to more and more adolescent 
youth raises the problem of the community’s capacity to establish and sup- 
port more schools, especially vocational schools. These latter are expensive 
in terms of construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation. The ma- 
chinery and tools needed, their rapid obsolescence, and their availability 
only to small classes, and the scarcity of teachers competent both in the use 
of machinery and in the art of teaching raise the per pupil hour cost to a 
point many times that in classes limited to verbal instruction. Employers, 
taxpayers, and citizens frequently are reluctant to support such programs 
of education for adolescents. 

The national systems of education which were well advanced in the 
nineteenth century, chiefly in the industrial nations of western Europe, 
Great Britain, and the United States, led in providing for vocational edu- 
cation. Other nations, many with enormous populations, began programs 
of industrialization only in the mid-twentieth century. These countries— 
Latin American, Moslem, Asiatic, and otherwise—find the change from 
agrarian to industrial economies extremely difficult because of the compe- 
tition with the experienced nations already well advanced in industrializa- 
tion. 

This symposium on secondary education is confined, because of the 
limits of space, to areas of strategic importance in the world of today. In 
view of Great Britain’s influence on education, it is appropriate to note, 
first, the major trends and problems in the mother country, the Dominions, 
and the Empire. William H. Perkins, formerly director of education in 
Warwickshire, fellow student at Manchester with I. L. Kandel and Peter 
Sandiford, and sometime visiting summer session professor at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and Cornell University, is not only a master of the 
subject, but also skilled in effective communication with American audi- 
ences and readers. His subject in this symposium is “Secondary Education 
in British Areas.” 

The widespread influence of German and French ideas, institutions, 
and practices calls for an appraisal of trends and problems in European 
secondary education. Dr. Max Schroeder, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the State of Rheinland-Pfalz, has had a rich experience in teaching, 
in directing the exchanges of students, teachers, and administrators, and in 
the state administration of secondary education in Germany. His frequent 
visits to schools in England, France, and other European countries qualify 
him to represent secondary education in continental Europe. 

With the Arab world playing an ever-increasing role in international 
cultural relations, in addition to its political and economic significance, the 
American educator can no longer remain uninforn..d about education in 
the countries of the Arab League. Professor Mohammed Nasir, of the 
Higher Teachers College, Baghdad, has served in the Iraqi legations in the 
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United States, Egypt, and other countries, as a visiting professor at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and in the Ministry of Education 
in Iraq. His range of knowledge of education in Western, as well as in 
Moslem, areas assures us of the accuracy of his statements and the perti- 
nence of his judgments with regard to education in the Arab world. 

Our neighbors to the south have been neglected by American educators 
in the last decade. Yet the advances in education in Latin America in 
recent years are phenomenal. In the extension of primary and adult edu- 
cation, in the establishment of programs of vocational education, both 
technical and agricultural, and in the rapid growth of research at the 
university level and at the hands of government agencies, the twenty sister 
Republics are using education as an instrument of national policy. Dr. 
John H. Milor, superintendent of schools, Rialto, California, has com- 
bined his competence in the Spanish language with extensive studies of 
education in Latin America. His most recent accomplishment may be 
found in his doctoral dissertation entitled Education in Baja California. 
This study was cast in the mold of Latin American culture with special 
emphasis on the democratic phases of the Mexican Revolution. From Dr. 
Milor’s scholarly pen comes a brief account of secondary education in 
Latin America. 

It is unfortunate that space does not permit the inclusion of appraisals 
of secondary education in the Scandinavian countries, in India and South- 
east Asia, in Japan, Korea, Nationalist China, and the Philippines, and, 
most of all, in the communist countries. To omit these is not to deny their 
significance. A later symposium might well be devoted to those areas. 





Secondary Education in British Areas 


By WILLIAM H. PERKINS* 


As recently as 1944 secondary education in England and Wales re- 
ceived a new legal definition. It was no longer regarded as the more pro- 
longed education of a minority of children, compared with the elementary 
education provided for the majority who would leave school as early as 
the law permitted. Under the old conditions, ability to pay tuition fees 
was often an important qualification for admission to a secondary school, 
though many children of poor parents were received on grounds of ability 
without fees. Now secondary education is “free” and “for all” and the 
nation has the task of making the new conception effective without de- 
stroying the valuable features, which are still highly prized, of the old. 
The problem has unfortunately become one of party political contention, 
much to the regret of professional educators, both administrators and 
teachers. 

In its simplest form the issue is whether secondary schools shall be- 
come comprehensive, like the typical American high schools, providing in 
the same institutions education for all pupils of the community in accord- 
ance with their “age, ability, and aptitude.” The words quoted are those 
used in the 1944 Education Act, secondary pupils being by definition those 
who have reached their twelfth year of age, irrespective of their ability. 

Alternative to the comprehensive school is a system in which provision 
is made in separate schools for pupils of differing abilities and aptitudes. 
It has become conventional to recognize three types of curriculum which 
are labeled grammar, technical, and modern. These labels are probably 
based more on convenience or on tradition, than on fundamental studies 
of ability and aptitude. They certainly derive from the schools which 
existed before 1944, though under each head there has been a great broad- 
ening of conceptions. 

The grammar school, descendant of the ancient English grammar 
school, is thought to be appropriate for something less than 20 percent of 
the population. Its curriculum, basically intellectual and academic, would 
in the United States be described as “college entrance.” Existing gram- 
mar schools include many which are hundreds of years old, proud of their 
traditions, and reluctant to undergo any change imposed from without. 
These are boys’ schools: the corresponding girls’ schools are not so old, 
but they have largely adopted the boys’ tradition. Separation of the sexes 
has generally been assumed to be the natural state of affairs: there is de- 
liberate co-education in some places, but separation has been accepted for 
new schools which are otherwise comprehensive. 

The grammar schools, as might be expected, tend to be conservative 


* Formerly Director of Education, Warwickshire, England. 
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in teaching techniques, but they are by no means conservative in their sub- 
ject matter. During the first four years a typical pupil will take English 
language and literature, mathematics, two languages, history, geography, 
one or two science subjects, art, and handicraft or housecraft. Most of 
these will be studied continuously to the age of about sixteen when the 
pupil takes an external examination in a range of subjects which depends 
upon his teachers’ estimate of his progress. Nearly all of the external 
examinations have traditional connections with the universities, but the 
stage reached at sixteen is not really that of university entrance. Generally, 
it is that required by those who are leaving school to enter office work, 
apprenticeship, or preparation for industrial and commercial occupations. 
Nearly three-quarters actually do leave at sixteen; the other quarter con- 
tinues usually for two more years to do what is known as sixth form work, 
specializing in groups of two or three literary or scientific subjects in 
preparation for university or professional work. At the age of eighteen 
the best members of this group have reached a standard which is some- 
times equated with that of two years at an American college. There are 
complaints in some quarters against undue specialization in sixth form 
work; the schools tend to attribute blame to universities and vice ~ersa. 

The grammar school rarely has more than 500 pupils; the national 
conception of faculty-pupil relationships does not favor large schools. 
Counseling, except on vocational choice, is not usually a specialist’s func- 
tion and each form (home room) teacher is regarded as having responsi- 
bility for observation and guidance of his group. If it were the habit of 
English teachers to summarize the aims of their schools, they would not 
differ greatly from their American colleagues. Certainly health education, 
participation in the arts, and the worthy use of leisure would be included. 
There might, however, be a disposition to leave some of the social com- 
petencies to parents. On the other hand, all schools must have a program 
of religious education. Physical education, which is universal and virtually 
compulsory, is accompanied by careful attention to health. There is a 
nation-wide. school health service which provides periodical medical and 
dental inspection as well as some remedial treatment. Team games are 
perhaps played by more pupils than in American high schools. There are 
many orchestras but few bands. Art, music, and drama are so organized 
that participation is called for from all who can respond to stimulus. In 
sixth forms, the headmaster or headmistress, or sometimes a member of 
the faculty with a special gift for leading discussion, usually has a weekly 
period for training the now maturing young people in clear thinking, 
evaluation of principles, and ethical concepts. 

There is an important group of schools which is largely independent 
of public control. It includes some of the oldest and most famous schools 
in the country. These are, strangely to American ears, the English ‘‘public” 
schools. They are mainly boarding schools, sustained partly by endow- 
ments but largely by substantial fees paid by parents who commonly prac- 
tice severe self-denial to afford them. No doubt some of the prestige of 
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the public schools is attributable to social causes, but they are undoubtedly 
great educational institutions. Their teacher-pupil ratios are superior to 
those of the maintained schools: their sixth forms are proportionately 
larger and their extra-curricular life is richer. They tend, in effect, to set 
the standards and determine the values of all grammar schools and through 
them of most British secondary schools. But they deal with less than 5 per- 
cent of the population and their members are not likely to increase. 

The grammar school has been described at some length because it sets 
the pattern, in all but curriculum, which other secondary schools aspire to 
follow (in the views of some people, too closely). The technical curricu- 
lum was developed in a small group of schools which were established 
between the wars as parts of technical colleges, where other work was 
done with older pupils in the evening. The age range then was from thir- 
teen to fifteen or eighteen and the curriculum was avowedly pre-vocational. 
These so-called junior technical schools were so highly regarded by in- 
dustrial employers and educationists generally that they were considered 
to have a character worthy of recognition in the new secondary school or- 
ganization. So it is contemplated that from 5 to 10 percent of secondary 
education, especially for boys in urban areas, will be given with a technical 
curriculum. Instead of some of the linguistic and abstract studies of the 
grammar school there will be social studies, practical work in wood and 
metal shops, mechanical drawing, and applied science. In other respects 
the technical secondary school will follow the plan of organization of the 
grammar school, though it is not likely for some time to have so large a 
sixth form. 

The schools attended by the remainder of the population are called 
modern schools. The intention of those who framed the Education Act 
of 1944 was that all secondary schools should be treated in the same man- 
ner in the matter of buildings, equipment, playing fields, and other ameni- 
ties. New buildings erected for secondary education since the war have 
been mainly for modern schools and they have certainly made the older 
schools envious. But many modern schools are still housed in the buildings 
which were classed as elementary schools before the reforms. In these old 
buildings the teachers receive the children who are left after selected pupils 
have been chosen for grammar and technical schools. The majority leave 
school at the minimum leaving age of fifteen, so the first view of a modern’ 
school tends to be somewhat uninspiring. There have, however, been re- 
markable advances in the construction of curriculums and since few of the 
pupils take any external examinations their teachers have great. opportu- 
nities for experiment in both content and method. Some observers believe 
that the realistic programs of the modern schools may prove to be the great 
English contribution to education in the twentieth century. But there is 
no doubt that the process of selection at the age of eleven is becoming more 
and more unpopular among parents. Most of them wish their children to 
attend grammar schools. They convey their anxieties to their children, 
and teachers are not yet very good at relieving them. The words “pass” or 
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“fail” are too frequently used when the results of selection are known. 
The dilemma of the administrators, therefore, is a real one. Their objec- 
tion to very large schools is reasonable in the English setting ; the academic 
curriculum is not appropriate for the majority, but it is a fine discipline 
for the able mind. There is still doubt whether it would prosper as a minor- 
ity program in a large school. Nevertheless one of the political parties 
believes that any type of school other than the comprehensive school is 
undemocratic, and_for that very reason educationally unsound. The other 
party, while apparently willing to experiment, is not disposed to disturb 
existing schools. So the new buildings which are needed to complete the 
1944 program are being planned somewhat inflexibly on either the com- 
prehensive or the multitype principle according to current opinion in the 
localities. As the number of children reaching secondary school age is in- 
creasing and pupils are staying longer at school, the problem is further 
complicated by expansion factors. 

The foregoing paragraphs may seem to describe a situation which will 
become hopelessly confused and frustrating. But the situation in the schools 
is really quite otherwise. The modern schools, especially those with new 
buildings, are retaining increasing numbers of their pupils beyond the 
minimum leaving age. They are developing vocational links and relations 
with colleges of technology, art, and commerce. Their social organiza- 
tion and teaching techniques are becoming more adapted to the problems 
they face. It may well happen that the three types of schools will tend to 
become more like each other in the face of the demands of industrialization. 
They are all being urged to examine their programs in arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, and science. While industry is making greater demands on the 
schools the social background is changing. Middle class and working class 
are coming nearer together economically and in way of life, and opportu- 
nity is being equalized in all fields. The schools will reflect these changes ; 
but in one respect they are likely to remain clearly distinguished from 
American schools. The educational process will continue to be regarded 
as primarily an intellectual one, and the English adolescent will not be so 
mature socially as his American contemporary. That situation should be 
acceptable because it accords fairly well with the outlooks of the two 
countries. 

It is necessary to add a short final note to say that there are differences 
between England and Scotland. Some of the literature about the scholarly 
Scots is perhaps slightly mythological, but opportunity was always better 
and more eagerly sought in Scotland. The university population is higher, 
co-education is commoner, and the selection factor not so serious. But 
even Scotland has junior and senior secondary schools, corresponding 
roughly with modern and grammar schools, and the influence of the ex- 
ternal examination is even wider. England learns many lessons from Scot- 
land but they are not the same as the ones she learns from the United 
States. 





Secondary Education in France and 


Western Germany 


By MAX SCHROEDER* 


Secondary education in western Europe presents a series of different 
pictures which cannot be described and examined in a brief article. A few 
examples taken from France and Western Germany serve to illustrate the 
essential aspects of the present situation and to reveal the major trends 
and problems of general importance and interest. 

What is “secondary education” in France and Germany? The French 
expressions “enseignement secondaire” or “enseignement du deuxieme 
degré” do not convey the same idea as the English expression, “‘secondary 
education.” Although the second French expression literally means a sec- 
ond state of education, it practically is used to designate the academic part 
of secondary education, the “lycées and colleges” corresponding to the 
German “Hoehere Schulen.” For in both countries the educational system 
is not based on horizontal layers of age groups, but is vertically structured 
according to the different categories of schools. There is of course a com- 
mon base of a four to six years’ “primary school.”’ But this first part of 
schooling does not form an independent branch of the school system as 
“primary education.”” It is part ‘of the “elementary school’—The ‘“‘école 
primaire élémentaire” in France and the “Volksschule” in Germany. When 
speaking of secondary education and meaning all education following the 
age of primary education, we have to include the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school. As to the number of pupils, that is the most important 
part of secondary education, because it is attended by three-fourths of the 
age group. It is a full-time compulsory general education for all children 
up to fourteen who do not go to the more academic schools. As there is 
no definite break for those who pass from the lower to the upper section 
of the elementary school, this part of school education is generally not 
considered as a definite stage of “secondary” education. 

“Secondary schools” in the French and German sense of the word are 
selective schools. Selection is no longer made from a social point of view— 
at least as far as the public schools are concerned—since normally educa- 
tion is free. Only a few states of Western Germany still charge school fees, 
but even there about one-third of the pupils are entitled to exemptions or 
scholarships. Pupils are selected according to previous performance at 
school and generally by entrance examinations, sometimes supplemented 
by mental and other tests, at the age of ten or eleven. There are two types 
of secondary schools, the ‘‘cours complémentaires” or ‘‘Mittelschulen” 
which, as to the structure of administration, form part of the elementary 
schoo! system and take pupils in France for four years, in Germany for 


* Director of Secondary Education in the State of Rheinland-Pfalz, Mainz, Germany. 
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six years, after the primary school period, offering them an advanced 
general education, and the “colléges et lycées” or ‘“Gymnasien” which 
form a separate branch of the educational system, offering in France a 
seven-years’ course and in Germany a nine-years’ course of instruction. 
It is this latter kind of academic schools, in both countries, which is cur- 
rently termed “secondary.” They are divided into several types or branches 
—not because they prepare for different professions but because instruc- 
tion is given by emphasizing one or the other side of the curriculum. In 
all types students have to take a great number of required subjects, nor- 
mally including mathematics and two or more languages. As selection in 
these schools is continued each year, only part, in Germany only one-third, 
of the pupils reach the top classes and pass the final examinations—the 
“Baccalauréat” or “Reifepruefung (Abitur)’’—which entitle them to ad- 
mission to all universities and similar institutions of higher education. 
While in Germany all education up to the age of fourteen is non- 
vocational, in France children of eleven may be admitted to ‘‘enseigne- 
ment technique,” i.e., schools which take them up to the same age as the 
lycées or colleges, but give them an education which includes technical or 
vocational subjects. For children who have finished an elementary school 
at the age of fourteen—the end of the compulsory school age in France— 
there are “centres d’apprentissage” which offer them a three-years’ course 
of vocational instruction. In Germany all young people between fourteen 
and seventeen, who are not pupils in a full-time school, must attend a 


“Berufsschule,” a general vocational school with part-time compulsory 
instruction, taking the pupils for one day a week and combining general 
education with vocational training. Besides this there are the full-time 


Berufsschulen” and “Fachschulen’—advanced vocational or technical 
schools—admitting pupils after a period of practical apprenticeship and 
giving them a specialized vocational training for the duration of one, 
two, or three years according to the type of school and vocation. Success- 
ful students in these schools can be admitted—by examination—to higher 
technical institutions and universities, just as in France those who pass the 
“baccalaureat technique” can continue their studies at the “Enseignement 
technique supérieur” or at the “Universités et Grandes Ecoles.” 

This short survey of secondary education immediately reveals some of 
its chief problems. Is it justifiable to select and separate children at the age 
of ten or eleven? Are the methods of selection appropriate? Does the 
limitation to fixed, compulsory subjects leave enough space for free indi- 
vidual development? What is to become of the large number of pupils 
who are not promoted with their age group and who have to leave school 
without completion of a definite course? Does the school in its present 
structure meet the requirements of our technological age and of a world 
that after two disastrous wars has completely changed the political, eco- 
nomic, and social structure of these countries? 

In 1953, the German Social Democratic Party declared that ‘the Ger- 
man school system does not satisfy the social structure of our century 
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and the requirements of modern education.” It is opposed to the “‘com- 
prehensive” type of organization of secondary education, but ‘the whole 
system must become more elastic. . . . There must be opportunities for 
transfer from one type of school to another.” : 

In 1955, the French Ministry of Education proposed a “middle period” 
for children from eleven to thirteen for an “orientation” for all further 
education. This would postpone entrance into the lycée or college two 
years for those apt for academic instruction. Also vocational courses, be- 
ginning at thirteen, would be available in courses from three to six years 
in length. 

This general tendency toward an enlargement and improvement of 
facilities for technical education does not imply willingness to begin spe- 
cialization at an earlier age. On the contrary, the warning against early 
specialization is emphatic: 

“Modern economy and industry demand intellectual readiness and mo- 
bility, qualities that can be acquired only by those who are firmly rooted 
in general education and who have just become able to pick up new, special- 
ized knowledge more easily and more rapidly than those who have been 
trained too early for special tasks and have become too narrow.” 

Sesides this dislike of early specialization there is a growing antipathy 
against encyclopedic instruction and’a pronounced tendency to develop and 
increase the students’ discriminative faculties and intellectual spontaneity, 
their activity and efficiency, by concentration upon a limited scope of sub- 
jects and “exemplary” study. 

“By deep, thorough, and active study of a limited number of exemplary 
subjects youth must be given a solid education which will prove its value 
in dealing with unknown subjects and in new situations.” 

M. le Directeur Général Brunold gave expression to similar thoughts 
when addressing an audience of international educators in France in No- 
vember 1955: 

“The student shall be enabled to make out, in every situation, what is 
new, Original, and particular and, in each case, to find the best solution in 
a world which by its fast development confronts us every day with new 
situations.’’® 

These are clear definitions which prove that, in spite of the mainte- 
nance of traditional forms without, an important change is going on within. 
More decisive than teaching any amount of facts and skills is active edu- 
cation—enabling man to think, decide, and act independently. 

This education not only aims at man as an individual—but at man as a 
member of society, the “‘zoon politikon” of the old Greeks. Education at 
school must make young people realize that: “. . . man lives in a world of 
order the comprehension of whicn leads him to respect everything created, 


1“Wenke, Die Ersichung im Kreusfeuer der oeffentlichen Meinung, aus “Das Parlia- 
ment” v.4.4.1956. 

2 Bildungsplaene fuer die allgemeinbildenden Schulen in Lande Hessen, 1956. 

3 L’Enseignement en France et dans le Monde, February 1956. 
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to tolerate his fellowmen, and to feel responsible to the community.””* 

Thus the scope of school education is broadening. There is regular 
instruction in “citizenship.” Teachers take their classes to meetings of 
Parliament and to other public institutions. Community excursions, study 
trips at home and abroad, international exchange visits, prolonged stays 
in the “Schullandheim’”’ (school-home in the country where teacher and 
pupils live together ) complete and supplement the traditional education. 

The aim of education, especially of secondary education, is modern 
man, man of our age, the characteristic of which is a hitherto unknown 
rapidity of technical, social, and political development, where man finds 
no more a firm, solid support in a traditionally bound world around him, 
but where he has to look for and to build up a hold within himself. The 
new ideal of education is man himself as a personality, able to decide by 
himself and ready to act by himself. This is humanism, modern human- 
ism, “no selfish humanism of personal knowledge and culture, but active 
humanism” (Brunold). In an age where man is in danger of being crushed 
by specialists and collectivity, the aim of education is clearly defined “Ut 
homines vere homines fiant’”’ (Dr. Finck). 


4 Staatsminister Dr. Finck, Rheinland- Pfalz. 





A CURRICULUM FABLE 


One time the animals had a school. The curriculum consisted of running, climbing, 
flying, and swimming, and all the animals took all the subjects. 


The Duck was good in swimming, better in fact than his instructor, and he made 
passing grades in flying, but he was practically hopeless in running. Because he was low 
in this subject he was made to stay in after school and drop his swimming class in order 
to practice running. He kept this up until he was only average in swimming. But average 
is acceptable, so nobody worried about that except the Duck. 


The Eagle was considered a problem pupil and was disciplined severely. He beat all 
the others to the top of the tree in the flying class, but he had used his own way of getting 
there. 


The Rabbit started out at the top of the class in running, but he had a nervous break- 
down and had to drop out of school on account of so much make-up work in swimming. 


The Squirrel led the climbing class, but his flying teacher made him start his flying 
lessons from the ground up instead of the top of the tree down and he developed charley 
horses from over exertion at the take-off and began to get C’s in climbing and D’s in running. 


The practical Prairie Dogs apprenticed their offspring to a Badger when the school 
authorities refused to add digging to the curriculum. 


At the end of the year, the abnormal Eel, that could swim well, run, climb, and fly 
a little was made valedictorian. 





Middle Education in Latin America 


By JOHN H. MILOR* 


Countries in Latin America designate the various divisions of educa- 
tion by terms which differ somewhat from those used in the United States. 
Elementary education is generally known as primary, and higher education 
as superior education. The segment lying between these two divisions most 
frequently receives the name of middle education and includes schools of 
different kinds which function within its limits. Argentina’s organization 
in this area is a sort of paradigm for all of Latin America. That nation 
maintains four major phases of middle education: secondary, commercial, 
industrial, and teacher training; agricultural and artistic education con- 
stitute special fields within this classification. In this article secondary edu- 
cation is used as in Argentina, where it refers to that phase of middle 
education which ultimately leads to university entrance. In that country, 
although not in some of the others, secondary education divides into two 
cycles ; the first cycle lasts three years and the second cycle two years. The 
school that gives this phase of education there is known as the col/ege or 
lyceum. The latter term is more common throughout Latin America. 
Mexico uses other names: secondary school for the first cycle and pre- 
paratory school for the second. 

In countries maintaining two cycles of secondary education, the lower 
cycle corresponds to the American junior high school in the age range of 
its students and in the grades covered. To a certain extent the higher 
cycle resembles the senior high school, but usually embraces only two vears 
instead of three. Presumably the graduate finishes this cycle at the age of 
seventeen. In Latin America a tendency exists to place at lower levels 
what in the United States would be considered rather advanced work. This 
is due to the selective nature of this segment of education. At the end of 
secondary education, if the student successfully passes the examinations, 
he receives the baccalaureate degree, which, in no way, except in name, 
corresponds to the American bachelor’s degree. 

Historically, secondary schools developed under the aegis of the uni- 
versity, to prepare students for entrance. Preparation for higher education 
remains an important objective of these schools, especially during the later 
years. The whole range of secondary education, including the preparatory 
cycle, is feeling the effects of democratizing influences. Theoretically, 
early secondary schools continue the general cultural education given by 
the elementary school, emphasize love of country, give the individual op- 
portunity for a well-rounded personal development, and provide guidance 
for future education. The approved curriculums for these schools usually 


* Superintendent of Schools, Rialto, California. 
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contain courses of a prevocational nature especially adapted to the needs 
of early adolescents. Theoretically these institutions are viewed as schools 
for ALL the children of ALL the people. Later secondary education has 
also shown a tendency, somewhat wavering at times, to adopt the objectives 
mentioned above in connection with the lower cycle and, moreover, has 
evidenced a trend toward extending the privilege of preparatory education 
to a greater number of students. 

In spite of its democratic ideology, secondary education falls far short 
of its objective. First, tradition is strongly in favor of the college prepara- 
tory function; so the curriculum often leans toward the classical and the 
academic. The examination, in keeping with tradition, assumes an im- 
portant place, accentuating intellectualistic tendencies. Secondly, lack of 
financial resources is practically universal in Latin America, so that, despite 
laws making secondary education free, in practice it is not so, even in 
public schools. Private schools cater to the higher classes of society, as 
always, and in the public schools, although worthy boys and girls of good 
intellect who lack the financial ability to remain in school are encouraged 
with scholarships, the student body is composed largely of the elite, whose 
parents are called on to bear a good portion of the expense of educating 
their children. , 

Though these restraining influences exist, democratization of second- 
ary education slowly makes progress, due to the demands of a developing 
industrial society and ideas coming from the United States and Europe. 
The first step in adapting education to the needs of all the people is usually 
the development of a double track system, with separate schools to train 
pupils in the industrial arts ; hence the all-inclusive term, middle education. 
But changes have also been felt in the curriculum of schools leading to 
university entrance, especially in the first cycle or its equivalent. Whereas 
formerly these schools were preparatory in a very narrow sense, with em- 
phasis on Latin and Greek and other humanistic studies, Greek now holds 
only a precarious place and Latin has been relegated to a position of second- 
ary importance. The mother tongue is taught extensively, and the forma- 
tion of good citizens in accordance with national ideals is a major objective 
throughout, but especially in the first cycle. The natural sciences have come 
strongly to the fore in this age of science, and the social sciences, as em- 
bodied in history, geography, economics, and sociology, assume a place of 
major importance in the curriculum. Even in the second cycle, at least in 
Mexico, practical subjects, such as shorthand, typewriting, and library sci- 
ence have been introduced into the curriculum. 

Very largely throughout Latin America, the teachers in middle edu- 
cation serve only part-time in a particular school. Some of them travel 
from school to school; others are drawn from the professions and teach 
only on the side. This situation is not conducive to the greatest efficiency 
of method. Those full-time teachers who go from school to school are 
harassed by the necessity of rushing from one place to another, are thus 
denied the time for ample and careful preparation, and are unable to con- 
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centrate their energies and enthusiasm for effective work. Those teachers 
who are drawn from non-educational pursuits often lack training in the 
techniques of teaching, and classroom procedures tend to become rather 
verbal and memoriter. 

The newer methods, nevertheless, are becoming known, so that one sees 
audio-visual aids in use to some extent. The cost of such equipment and 
materials limits their use, naturally, but teachers are learning to make their 
own aids, which add greatly to the vitality of educational method. Field 
trips, which are used somewhat, also contribute to the concreteness of the 
learning situation. In the work in the natural sciences, laboratories 
though in some countries they are still lacking, or are poorly equipped—lend 
reality to the theoretical knowledge presented. Shop and homemaking 
courses, now appearing in the curriculums of lyceums and secondary schools, 
allow students to learn by actually performing the required skills. 

Shop and homemaking courses naturally separate the sexes anywhere, 
but tradition in Latin America strongly opposes co-education generally. 
Private secondary education has always stood adamant against it. Public 
schools have hardly been less opposed, as the education of boys and girls 
in the same classes is considered radical and undesirable. Therefore, most 
secondary schools accept only boys or only girls. Co-education is not un- 
known, however. Chile serves as an example: there all of the lyceums are 
conducted on the basis of separate education except in those places where 
the school population is not large enough to make it feasible. Peru is also 
conducting experiments in which, for one thing, co-education is being tried. 
Mexico, now once again sanctions it, after having originally adopted it 
during the days of the socialistic school, only to abolish it in the conserva- 
tive forties. 

To return to a consideration briefly mentioned in a previous paragraph, 
throughout most of Latin America middle education includes some kind 
of vocational training, usually in the form of a number of specialized 
schools. In some countries, such as Bolivia, the division into two streams 
starts before the end of elementary education; children may go directly 
from the fourth grade into an agricultural school or into some institu- 
tion giving very practical training in the arts and crafts. The tendency, 
however, is to postpone the bifurcation until the first year of middle edu- 
cation. Then various schools for specialized work in the industrial arts, 
commercial practices and skills, the fine arts, and teacher training parallel 
regular academic secondary education and their graduates immediately 
enter the trades or occupations for which they are trained, or go on for 
advanced training in some cases. A beginning has been made in several 
countries toward including prevocational work with that of general cul- 
tural education in the early years of secondary education. Peru, Mexico, 
and Argentina serve as examples of this. 

It surprises those accustomed to thinking of teacher training as defi- 
nitely of university grade to learn that the preparation of teachers for the 
elementary schools of Latin America almost without exception falls within 
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middle education. Courses vary in length, but the most typical imme- 
diately follow elementary education and last five or six years. Normal 
schools usually offer three years, or thereabouts, of general cultural edu- 
cation or require them as a prerequisite to entrance. The remaining time 
is devoted to professional work and some additional cultural courses. Dur- 
ing the final year the student does actual practice teaching in an elementary 
school which is “annexed’’ to the normal school. Often a thesis is also 
required. 

Thus, middle education in Latin America, the all-inclusive branch em- 
bracing college-preparatory, industrial, normal, and other postelementary 
education, is slowly making progress toward reaching a greater number of 
the young people of its age group. Whereas the vocational schools are 
usually terminal in nature, so that they minister to students not planning 
to attend college, the secondary school, which heretofore rather exclusively 
catered to the higher classes, shows signs of becoming a school where all 
the children of all the people may pursue the goals of self-realization 
through training in citizenship, culture, and vocational exploration. 





RECRUITMENT CHARTS AVAILABLE 


The Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education has announced that a new series of recruitment charts are available 
for use in the field. There are six sets, twelve charts in each set. Approximateiy 18 x 24 
inches, they illustrate graphically the following recruitment information: 


1. Estimate of new teachers needed (replacement and enrollment). 
. Supply and Demand for Elementary and Secondary Teachers, 1956-57. 
. Increase in California Public School Enrollment, 1948-65. 
. Estimated Number of Teachers Who Will Resign Each Year and Who Will Return 
to Teaching Each Year, 1956-65. 
. Reasons for Leaving Teaching. 
. Number of Teachers Prepared by California Institutions, 1948-56. 
7. Supply and Demand—Estimated Relation, 1956-65. 
. Types of Institutions Preparing Teachers. 
. Teacher Demand, 1955-56. 
10. Proportion of Substandard Credentials to Standard Credentials, 1948-56. 
11. Projected Enrollment in Teacher Education Institutions, 1954 and 1965. 
12. Percentage of Personnel on Substandard Credentials in Urban and Isolated Com- 
munities. 


The charts are available upon request to: Co-ordinator of Teacher Recruitment, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 





Secondary Education in the Arab World 


By MOHAMMED NASIR* 


The Arab world extends from the Taurus Mountains in Asia Minor 
and the Mediterranean on the north to the Indian Ocean and Central Africa 
on the south, and from Iran and the Persian Gulf on the east to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west. The Arab countries are scattered over two continents, 
Asia and Africa. The population of these countries is estimated at over 
seventy millions. Most of the inhabitants are Arabs and Arabic-speaking 
and Islam is the predominant religion. However, there are racial minori- 
ties consisting of French, Italian, Greek, Turk, Kurd, Persian, and Ar- 
menian elements. Also, the two great monotheistic religions, Christianity 
and Judaism, as well as indigenous faiths, are represented among the popu- 
lation. One of the Arab states, Lebanon, is approximately half Christian 
and half Moslem. Racial and religious tolerance is a notable characteristic 
of the Arab world. 

Most of the Arab countries were formerly under foreign rule. Since 
World War I a number of them have achieved independence. Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, the Sudan, Libya, and, most recently, Tunisia and 
Morocco, are typical examples. The countries still under foreign rule in- 
clude Algeria, the Bahrein Islands, Kuwait, and Aden. 

The Arab countries represent various stages of development. Some of 
them, such as Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, and Iraq, have made considerable 
progress and are planning for the acceleration of this progress. Others, 
such as Yemen and Saudi-Arabia, are still lagging behind. Whatever their 
present status the Arab countries are undergoing fundamental political, 
economic, and social changes. Education is looked upon by the statesmen 
and leaders of the Arab world as a prime factor in bringing about and 
controlling these changes. At the same time political, economic, and social 
developments leave their imprints on education. 

Education in the Arab world is in a very peculiar situation. In the first 
place, it is not common (universal) and compulsory. The rate of illiteracy 
is very high, reaching 70 percent or more in most countries. In the second 
place, since the natural resources of the Arab world are limited, it is diffi- 
cult to raise enough money for education. Finally, the problem of the 
shortage of teachers adds to this peculiar situation. While all parts of the 
Arab world are affected by these problems, the newly created states face 
the still more difficult task of transforming their educational systems from 
the prevailing English, French, Italian, or Spanish patterns, depending on 
the European power which formerly ruled the particular Arab country, into 
indigeneous systems. As an example, one may cite Libya which was under 


* Professor of Education, Higher Teachers College, Bagdad, Iraq. 
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Italian rule until World War II. Libya is now trying to build a system of 
education which will replace the old one which was almost a replica of the 
Italian system. Similar observations may be made about education in 
Tunisia and in Morocco. 

Secondary education in the Arab world must be considered in the light 
of all these factors. In general, secondary education in most of the Arab 
countries starts at the age of eleven or twelve after pupils complete a five- 
to seven-year program of elementary education. Botlt boys and girls are 
eligible for admission to secondary schools. Secondary education lasts for 
five to seven years. This period is usually divided into two stages; an 
orientation stage in which all students take the same program, and a pre- 
paratory stage in which the students choose scientific, literary, or sometimes 
mathematical programs which will prepare them to enter specific depart- 
ments in colleges or other institutions of higher education. In the case of 
Iraq, for example, the first three years constitute what is called the inter- 
mediate school (similar to the American junior high school) and the last 
two years constitute what is called the preparatory school (similar to the 
American senior high school). 

Secondary education in the Arab world aims to imbue the mind with 
culture, to prepare the young to enter the university, and to educate the boy 
or girl to become a good citizen. The program in actual operation empha- 
sizes the first aim. As a result the curriculum is quite bookish. In this 
matter the Arab countries are strongly influenced by the European coun- 
tries, especially those with which they have had political relations, such as 
the French in North Africa and in Syria and Lebanon, and the English 
in Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan. The Arab tradition of learning, coming down 
from the Early Middle Ages, also emphasizes the bookish type of learning. 

The subjects which make up the course of study in the secondary 
schools include the Arabic language and its literatures, one or two foreign 
languages, usually English and/or French, mathematics, history (with 
emphasis on Arabic—Islamic history, but not at the expense of ancient 
and modern European and American history), geography, civics and social 
problems, science (including either general science for the literary sections 
or majors, or physics, chemistry, botany, and zoology for the scientific 
sections ), religion, and physical education. Military training is not offered 
in the secondary schools. At one time Iraq adopted it, but it was given up 
with the outbreak of World War II. Attention is given to athletics and 
organized games. Scouting is encouraged and camps, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools are increasing in number. 

Admission to secondary schools is not governed by any single policy. 
Most Arab countries waver between opening the doors of secondary schools 
to all graduates of elementary schools, as in the case of Iraq, and restrict- 
ing admission to a limited number. In some countries, Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, no public- or government-operated secondary schools exist. All 
secondary schools are operated by foreign missionaries or other private 
agencies. 
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However, many Arab countries are re-thinking the role and scope of 
secondary education. The Cultural Committee of the Arab League, which 
is a regional cultural organization for the Arab states, discussed the role 
of secondary education in one of its recent conferences. Although the 
resolutions are not yet published, the trend is definitely toward making 
secondary education available to all qualified students irrespective of the 
economic or social status of the individual, differentiating the program 
of secondary education, and making elementary education common and 
compulsory so that the educational level will be raised and that there will 
be an opportunity for the so far unknown and neglected bright children, 
because they do not now attend an elementary school, to go to secondary 
schools. 

Actually Irag and Egypt took steps to differentiate the program of their 
respective secondary schools. In Iraq, for example, secondary education 
is divided into lines that are academic, comprising literary and scientific 
programs, and vocational, comprising technical, home economics and com- 
mercial, and agricultural programs. The main objectives are to keep the 
flow of students into secondary schools, but not to limit it to the academic 
type, and to raise the status of technical and vocational courses so that 
they will attract more students to seek admission to secondary schools. 

With the exception perhaps of Egypt, technical and vocational educa- 
tion in the Arab world was almost a failure and was sadly neglected until 
very recently. This transpired at a time when the Arab countries were 
undergoing vast socio-economic changes which increased the need for 
large numbers of skilled and semi-skilled workers. The high prestige of 
the academic secondary school and the comparatively low status of techni- 
cal and vocational schools did not encourage students to attend the latter. 
Many efforts are being made in Arab countries to correct this situation. 
In addition to the efforts made in Iraq and Egypt, to which reference has 
already been made, outside help is sought from individual Western coun- 
tries, such as the United States, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, 
and from international organizations such as UNESCO. 

The improving economic conditions in the Arab countries and the 
higher remuneration which skilled and semi-skilled workers are receiving, 
due to the pressing demand, is encouraging many young men to be more 
interested in technical and vocational education. 

The education of secondary school teachers is another vexing problem 
that is facing the Arab world. In the first place, because there is no com- 
mon and compulsory elementary schooling, the Arab countries are not 
utilizing all the human resources available to them. Consequently they 
are in dire need of teachers. In the second place, in a rapidly developing 
country business and industry compete with education and in most cases 
they are the winners, thus adding to the complexity and urgency of the 
problem of the shortage of teachers. In the third place, there is a kind 
of indecisiveness about the best method of training secondary school 
teachers. 
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Egypt set the first example by establishing early in its educational de- 
velopment a Higher Teachers College or an Ecole Normale Supérieure. It 
chose the French pattern rather than the English or American. After the 
establishment of the Egyptian University at Cairo in the early twenties, 
the idea of an institute of education offering professional subjects after 
graduation from the university was tried. Only recently the project was 
abandoned and the Ecole Normale Supérieure pattern was reestablished. 
However, the problem is not permanently solved. Educators, administra- 
tors, and teachers are still arguing the pros and cons of each pattern. The 
rest of the Arab world faces the same problem. With the widening spread 
of education and with the pressing need for more teachers, one does not 
see why the two patterns should not exist side by side. Only thus will those 
in a position to do so be able to judge and evaluate the merits and de- 
merits of each pattern. 

In conclusion, secondary education in the Arab world is in a state of 
continuous reorganization aimed at meeting the needs of under-developed 
countries that are undergoing deep-seated political, economic, industrial, 
and social changes. There is doubt in the minds of some leaders in these 
countries that secondary education is at present inadequate to meet the 
needs of youth. The traditional programs are too bookish. Technical and 
vocational education, they say, should be given more attention. The most 
promising innovations have produced secondary institutions comparable, 
in some measure, to the American comprehensive high school. 

The problem of the education of secondary’school teachers is a press- 
ing one. Rival systems, stemming from French and English patterns, vie 
for favor. The need for teachers is so critical that the wise policy would 
be to operate all patterns to the end that, in the fair field of competition and 
experiment, the best programs may be discovered and developed. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, Long Beach, California. 


Born: November 14, 1897. 


Passed away: August 14, 1956. 


Dr. Brooks was a past president of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators dur- 
ing 1943-45, and Executive Secretary of CASSA from 1946 
until 1953. 


Dr. Brooks was born and raised in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, where he received his early schooling. His undergradu- 
ate work was done at Occidental College, Los Angeles. He 
received his M.A. from the University of California, Berke- 
ley, and his Ed.D. from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Brooks had been in the Long Beach city schools 
as teacher and administrator for thirty-three years. 


Harold Brooks was instrumental in the reorganization 
of both the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. His professional contributions were many 
and will long have an effect on secondary education in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the nation. Harold leaves many 
friends and a large number of professional associates who 
will long remember him with honest regard and real ap- 
preciation. 





